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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. 

By the author of Sketches of India, and 

Recollections of the Peninsula. 8vo. 

pp. 452. London 1824. 
By the two works mentioned in the above 
title, the author of the present volume is well 
known to the publie as an exceedingly plea- 
sant and entertaining writer. There is a 
freshness in his. observations, and a half- 
poetical tone in his deseriptions, which render 
him a delightful travelling companion ; and 
we know no one who can make a half-hour’s 
lounge in the library or drawing-room more 
agreeable. The present volume appears, 
however, to be a little more laboured than its 
precursors, or, in other words, the attsmpt 
at ornate style is more strained. The apology 
for this is rather curiously made: 

“T address not (says the author) the scho- 
lar, the man of science, the artist, or the 
general reuder of large information. 

‘“* My humble aim is to give the aspect of 
what I saw, and the impression it produced, 
for the gratification of those mental tastes 
which are found scattered in the world’s cor- 
ners, and are as unpretending, and as easily 
satisfied as my own.” 

We are not very sure what those mental 
tastes are, which are not comprehended in the 
definition of the scholar, man of science, the 
artist, or general reader-of large information; 
but whoever it is that the author addresses, 
we must say that he is likely to please very 
generally. His tour is a very extensive one. 
Sailing from Bombay in December 1822, he 
navigated the Red Sea in an Arab vessel; 
landed at Kosseir, crossed the Desert to 
Egypt, surveyed the wonders of that land, 
embarked again at Alexandria, visited Malta, 
Sicily, Naples, traversed Italy, and closed his 
journey at Paris. From the various scenes of 
which he has sketched his impressions, we 
shall select two or three examples; and as 
the most original are to be found in the early 
parts of his travels, these, of course, are 
most eligible for our purpose. Crossing the 
desert is not with him a barren subject— 

“‘ The road through the desert is most won- 
derful in its features: a finer cannot be ima- 
gined. It is wide, hard, firm, winding, for at 
least two-thirds of the way, from Kosseir to 
Thebes, between ranges of rocky hills, rising 
often perpendicularly on either side, as if 
they had been scraped by art; here, again, 
rather broken, and overhanging, as if they 
were the lofty banks of a mighty river, and 
you traversing its dry.and naked bed. Now 
you are quite landlocked; now again you 
open on small valleys, and see, upon heights 
beyond, small square towers. It was late in 
the evening when we came to our ground, a 
sort of dry bay; sand, burning. sand, with 
rock and cliff, rising in jagged points all 
around—a spot where the waters: of ocean 
might sleep in stillness, or, with the soft 
voice of their gentlest ripple, lull the storm- 
worn mariner, The dew of the night before 
had been heavy, we therefore pitched our 


tent, and decided on starting, in future, at a 
very early lieur in the morning, 80 as to ac- 
complish our march before noon. It was dark 
when we moved off, and even cold. Your 
camel is impatient to rise ere you are 
well seated on him; gives a shake, too, to 
warm his blood, and half dislodges you; 
marches rather faster than by day, and gives 
occasionally a hard quick stamp with his 
broad eallous foot. Our moon was far in her 
wane. She rose, however, about an hour 
after we started, all'red, above the dark hills 
on our Jeft ; yet higher rose, and paler grew, 
till at last she hung a silvery crescent in the 
deep blue sky. I claim for the traveller a 
love of that bright planet far beyond what 
the fixed and settled resident can ever know; 
—the meditation of the lover, the open lat- 
tice, the guitar, the villagers’ castanets, are 
all in sweet character with the moon, or on 
her increase, or full-orbed ; but the traveller 
(especially in the East,) he loves her inher wane ; 
so does the soldier at his still picquet of the 
night; and the sailor, on his silent watch, 
when she comes and breaks in upon the dark- 
ness of the ‘night to soothe and bless him. 
‘Who passes the desert and says- all is 
barren, al} lifeless? In the grey morning you 
may see* tie common pigeon, and the par- 
tridgey ‘anf the pigeon of the rock, alight 
before your very feet, and come upon the 
beaten camel-paths for food. They are tame, 
for they ‘have~not learned to fear, or to 
distrust the men who pass these: solitudes, 
The camel driver woul 
them ; and the sportsman could hardly find it 


in his heart to kill these gentle tenants of the’ 


desert : the deer might tempt him ; I saw but 
one; far, very far, he caught the distant-ca- 
mel tramp, and paused, and raised and threw 
back his head to listen, then away to the road 
instead of from it; but far a-head he crossed 
it, and then away up a long slope he fleetly 
stole, and off to some’ solitary spring which 
wells, perhaps, where no traveller, no human 
being has ever trod. Here and there you 
meet with something of green;—a tree alone, 
or two, nay, in one vale you may see some 
eight or ten; these are the acacias ; small- 
leaved and thorny, yet kind, in that “ they 
forsake not these forsaken places.” You have 
affections in the desert too; your patient and 
docile camel is sometimes vainly urged if his 
fellow or his driver be behind; he wilt stop, 
and turn, and give that deep hoarse gurgling 
sound, by which he expresses uneasiness and 
displeasure. It is something to have rode, 
though but for a few days, the camel of the 
desert.. We always associate the horse with 
the Arab warrior, and the horse alone; also 
the crooked scimitar. Now these belong to 
the Syrian, and the Persian, the Mameluke, 
and the Turk as well. The camel is peculiar 
to the Arab alone. - It was on the camel that 
Mahomet performed his flight to Medina. It 
was on a white she camel that he made his 
entry into that city. Seventy camels were 
arrayed by his side in the Vale of Beder. 
And it was on his own red camel that the 





not lift a stone to. 


Caliph Omar, with his wooden dish and lea- 

thern water-bottle, and bag of dates, came 

to receive the keys of the holy city of Jeru- 

salem and the submission and homage of the 

patriarch Sophronius. Moreover, it is ona 
winged white camel, in a golden saddle, that 
the Moslem, who is faithful ‘to the end, be- 
lieves that he shall ride hereafter,” 

Among the antiquities.of Thebes, Luxor, 
Carnac, Memphis, &c. we think the following 
most interesting. 

“ Nothing is more difficult than to procure 
here any little antiques of value, to carry 
away with you as memorials of your visit: 
the Arabs, indeed, bring you little mummy 
ornaments, such as little termini of wood or 
pottery, which are always found inthe tombs ; 
also scarabai, rings of wood or pottery, scraps 
of papyrus, and a variety of trifles which I 
cannot name: but these are sure to be the 
mere refuse of the privileged collectors, and 
of the many sharp-witted non-descripts in 
their service. The ground is regularly par- 
celled out on both sides of the river: here 
England may dig, there France; this is 
Mr. Salt’s ground, that Mr. Drovetti’s ; here 
Lord Belmore made excavations, there an 
American traveller. The Arab fellahs get 
their twenty paras a day, and work as little 
as possible for the money. French and Ita- 
lians, generally in Turkish cost-me, that is, 
in’ a sort of half.and half dress, ate’ their 
task-masters, and do not hesitate to strike 
them, to which they submit, laugh, scowl, or 
run away. I saw one of thi 3 parties, and 
watched them long; a man was directing 
them in the common Arab dress, the brown 
zaboot, ‘had a beard, and quite an Arab com- 
plexion ; indeed, he had: been for some time 
the evening before at: our house, to arrange 
about the hire of a boat, and ‘we took him for 
a common Arab, till he said something to Mon- 
sieur R. (Rifand) in good French, with the true 
accent of his country. 

‘¢ With this man 1. had some conversation ; 
he told me tliat he had deserted from the 
French army in Egypt, that numbers of his 
countrymeu had done the same, and that he 
was married, and settled in the country,—a 
renegade, in fact. I asked him if ‘la France, 
la belle France,’ with her winés and her plea- 
sures, never entered his head: he gave a 
kind of shrug, and with a sort of imploring 
look said, ‘ Mais Monsieur, ah oui, mais enfin 
que voulez-vous?’ Well, thought I to myself, 
I understand you; ‘a quoi bon?” You make 
all your little excursions at Thebes on jack- 
asses, driven by Arab or Coptic boys all 
dirty, laughing, and goed-tempered, glad to 
have the light work, and donble pay they get 
from you; you are terribly pestered at all 
times by people who ask Bucksheesh, more 
from idieness, habit, and amusement, than 
want. You soon pick up afew words of val- 

ar Arabic, and from necessity learn others. 
in walking in the bazaar of the village on a 
market-day, I singled out a fine-looking 
young man, a Copt, and (through Mohammed, 








our Arab) asked him many things about the 
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inhabitants of his persuasion. I learned from 
him, that their church was about five miles 
away, among the hills ; that all who attended 
went there on the Saturday afternoon for an 
tye we midnight se: and returned 
on the Sunday morning to homes, where 





































































Copts are more intelli 


than the common Arabs, among whom, the 
ate settled ; but there is tittle 









journings, Among his books, lt 






hieroglyphic vocabulary, in manuscrip 


and Mr. Champollion were the authorities. 








it, which leads 
with much enthusiasm 
could: he is 


dest avowals, that he is on 


both ur and read on antiquities. 


fiat, the ancient bed of the lak 




















cient city of Memphis. 
of unbarnt brick; and 
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also the facing of a 














oe Gn enjoyed themselves according to 
eir means ; , ey were not more o 
- 8; 0 ere y Pp 


. . fellahs, nor by them: 
there is though some slight capitation tax 
which has been Poten paid. : 


- “I learned from other quarters, that the 
; igent, more often in 
employ, and more provident (comparatively) 


e perceptible dif- “ 
ference to the eye of a stranger even in their 


appe i of ‘ 
. © Returning, we again called on Caviglia. 
Magic had been, at work in his little but: 
plans and drawings were hung all round, con- 
and ornamenting its walls ; his books 
es d on shelves and tables ; in fact, it 
looked that sort of home, in which the soldier 
and the traveller find some comfort in their 
observed 
Denon, a Florence edition, the Zendavesta, 
and the works of Pascal. We turned over 
the Fe of Denon; and he. showed us a 
sma 


t,/have perused it, always compels us to lay 
for the interpretations in which Dr. Young 


-_ He declined returning with us that even- 
ing to our boat, but said he would himself ac- 
company us to Saccara on the morrow, which 
he did. His wish was to show the interior of 
that pyramid opened by the French, he having 
founded some opinion on the examination of 
to sn ve Seat none of the 

ota ge hai ve him to amuse 

Pieter eaen uae ifficulty. He is a kind man, 
ut Egyptian anti- 
quities, having exhibited enterprise and per- 
severance, and fearlessly expended all he 
tending too, considering 
his visit to Paris, and the nonsense he heard 
- talked there about Moses and Orpheus, and 
which, at times, will peep from under his mo- 
a sailor, with a 
ooene, Wee this way, which has made him 


** We were all much disappointed, and he 
‘was grey o/ provoked, to find that the 
Arab fellahs had ‘blocked up the entrance, 
and that se effectually, and with such huge 
stones, that it would have taken many men 
and a day’s labour to have removed them 
We returned along a raised bank, just divid- 
ing the desert from a low, green, cultivated 
e Acherusia: 


give the site.and traces of & street of the an- 
“< In other parts, you see remains of a wall 
brick-work of a Jater dafe; a part of a bath; 


____ 
coda 








and digs again, and finds a broken shaft, ajinit of nature; how canit have? Icanhear 
statue, or a stone—and sleeps the sounder,|it now,—a hard sharp laugh, such as that 
and wakes the happier for it! He appears | with which strong heartless men would divide 
to understand how to conciliate the common | booty torn from the feeble. I leave him to 
Arab very well: though not settled, he was|his admirers. At one thing I heartily re- 
already erecting near his hut, where he had |joice; it is said that our consul-general has 
dug a.well, a little kind of wig-wam.of the} great influence with him, and it is known 
date leaf, about six feet or more in height, | that that is always exerted freely and amia- 
which would give just as much shade as a bit} bly for Franks of all nations in distress or 
of park paling or hurdle might ; little enough, | difficulty, and often for natives also.” 

but sufficient quite to invite all the Arabs as} We shall conclude, taking a long jump, from 
they passed by, to stops deposit their staff or} Cairo to Syracuse, with one other extract, 
load, ask for water, and take a sleep, leaving showing the writer’s manner Of treating his 
their blessing with the good man as they de-| subjects when nearer home : 


“There is a statue not far from this cathe- 
dral, rather a remarkable object, seen from 
the harbour as you enter and pass under the 
city ; it is that of a mitred bishop or saint; 
but it stands in so bold an attitude, and holds 
up the crosier with such menacing dignity, 
that you might mistake it for that of a heathen 
god; so that many things in outward and 
distant aspect carry your mind back to the 
times that were ; to be sure, the noisy crowds 
of peasants, in their white night-caps, look- 
ing as if they had been called up in the dark 
to extinguish a fire, and had forgotten to take 
them off again, and the swarms of sallow- 
looking priests, of all ages, soon chase away 


the dream. 

down the book, and recover ourselves. There} ¢, ‘ 
he sat—a quick eye, features common, nose} | Bago of > — omen Se rena 
bad, a grizzled beard, looking much more re Rp SES 0h ae: & f thi 
than fifty, the worn complexion of that period | ie i of course, the — - ro 
of life, and there a to be creeping upon ee ae - coe hse ogg ie 
him that aspect which belongs to, and be-|¢ 00a 13: = nao h 
trays the ‘ grey decrepitude of lust.’ Mo-|'08 ne rain, would have proved red as the 
hammed Ali Pasha is a Turk, a very Turk: curly-headed ploughboy’s ofour own country. 
he is surrounded, flattered, and cajoled by| _ Upon the whole we have only to repeat, 
a set of foreign adventurers, who put notions | that this third publication is a fit companion 
into his head, and words into his mouth, | t the two very pleasing volumes which have 
which pass for, and, in truth, become his | Preceded it from the same hand. 
om : the race mepwnee hiss n'y them is, b a 
8 et the most out of the other ; and, what : e 
ona force and fraud, I believe the pasha |4”cient Poetry and Romances of Spain. Se- 
has the best of it. His idea of political eco- lected and Translated by John Bowring. 
nomy is pretty much like that of the country- 12mo. pp.328. Lond.1824. Taylor & Hessey. 
man, who killed the goose, and was astonished | Mr. Bowrtne to his extensive acquaintance 
not to find more eggs of gold. with foreign languages and very considerable 

“So far from improving, as far as we could | talent adds an industry truly surprising. We 
hear and see, he is ruining and impoverishing | owe to his recent exertions, translations of 
his country. He has got rid of his Turks and| Russian and Batavian poetry and German 
Albanians, and flatters himself his new levy | Tales, besides original compositions on sacred 
is a master-stroke of policy. He does not| themes and political pamphlets ; and now we 
pay, and will never attach them ; and if they | have a very copious selection of Spanish verse, 
do not (which I think probable) desert with | and the promise of an exposition of the lite- 
their arms, and disturb his conquests and | rature of Poland. ; 

ssessions above the cataracts, they will] In the volume before us there is great va- 

ie away as a body, and fall to pieces in a/ riety, both of subject and of execution. The 

very short period of time. immense difficulties which surround the trans- 

“The protection which he affords to the| lator in many cases, rendered poet (in the 
European traveller is to be acknowledged, | true sense of the word) impossible. In others, 
bat not at the expense of truth. He knows| Mr. Bowring has been more successful; and, 
if his country was not safe, the European| upon the whole, he has produced a work 
would not come there: he encourages the| which will reflect credit upon his name. 
intercourse, because he avows his wish to} Some of the pieces have already appeared 
receive and employ Franks, and it is neces-/ jin the London Magazine ; and we hope that 
sary, therefore, to let them see and know|jn choosing a few specimens we shall be 
that protection is afforded to them, and to|lucky enough to escape what is familiar to 
accustom his subjects to their presence. As} the public. 


Of Ali Pasha, the author gives an account 
differing considerably from the statements of 
other travellers; and as the real character 
and situation of that personage is at present 

cularly interesting, we transcribe the 
chief passage which relates to him: 

« Pasha, every now and then, ad- 
dressed some questions to us; two or three 
about the Persians, and their adoption of 
our discipline ; but all inconsequent. I sat 
on the divan with my eyes fixed upon him; 
I wanted to examine the countenance of a 
man, who had realised in our day one of 
those scenes in history, which, when we 



















of the.city in its latter days : the stones, with| far as Pasha can be independent of the Porte, 
their hieroglyphics, as old as the time ‘of its | he is, and he knows it ps by cultivating : ae encamt me te a = z 
first founder; the sumptuous temple of the| his European relations that he can effectually a os Mislead: 
great Vulcan of the Egypt 80 Tenowned/| continue so to the end. They might now 0 Rican ane ball sean 
once, is the more parti send him the bowstring in vain; they tell} fo, | have a better, sweeter love, 
viglia’s search; and po you a psa a not sanguinary ; ej ~~ Yes! a truer love at home. 

re tired 0} blood, as well as of other ; , 
Footing them not to som | poadures; but the euing of ahead would| 1 "ni Sur chewed damsel tere, 
pp gold into his coffers, he would not be To seek a cold and distant fair 





slow to give thesignal, His laugh has nothing) — Were time employ’d in vain: 
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So then in search of Cupid 
I'll not to England roam, 
For I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes! a truer love at home. 
If I should visit England, 
V’'ll hope to find them true: 
For a love like mine deserves a wreath, 
Green and immortal too. 
But O they are proud, those English dames, 
To all who thither roam ; 
And I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes! a truer love at home. 
O FATHER FRIAR! 
** Siempre Fray Carrillo estas.” 
O Father friar ! who can tell 
How much thou dost torment us here ? 
Would I could in thy convent dwell, 
For thou art never there ! 
TO CLORA. 
“ Tus ruegos se lograran.” 
Clora! to church—your sad complaint 
Will find a remedy at least ; 
For if your prayers won’t move the saint, 
1 know full well they ’!l move the priest. 
WHO'LL BUY A HEART? 
* Pues que no me sabeis dar.”’ 
r heart of mine! tormenting heart ! 
“Ca hast thou teased me—thon and I 
just as well agree to part. 
MWho'l buy a heart? who’ll buy? who’ll buy? 
ey offer’d three testoons—but, no! 
TM exit fal heart fh cheap at more: 
"Tis not of those that wandering go, 
Like mendicants from door te door. 
Here's prompt possession—I might tell 
A thousand merits; come and try ;— 
I have a heart—a heart to sell : 
Who’ ll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who'll buy? 
How oft beneath its folds lay hid. 
The gnawing viper’s tooth of wo— 
Will no one buy? will no one bid? 
*Tis going now. Yes! it must go! 
So little offer’d-—it were well 
To keep it yet—but, no! not I, 
I have a heart—a heart to sell : 
Who’ll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who ’ll buy? 
would ’twere gone! for I confess 
{’m Meret hy longing to be freed ; 
Come, bid, fair maiden! more or less— 
So good—and very cheap indeed. 
Once more—but once—I cannot dwell 
So long—’tis going—going—fie! 
No offer—I ’ve a heart to sell: 
Who’! buy a heart? who’ll buy? who’ll buy? 
WELCOME DEATH. 
“ Ven muerte, tan escondida.”’ 
Come, gentle death! come silently,— 
And sound no knell, no warning give, 
Lest the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
Should rouse my wearied soul to live. 
Come like the rapid lightning’s ray, 
That wounds, but while it wounds is still; 
It passes, voiceless, on its way, 
nd flings its mortal barb at will. 
Thus soft, thus calm, thy coming be, 
Else, death! this warning now I give, 
That the sweet bliss of welcoming thee 
Will rouse my weary soul to live, 


LOVE’S EXTREMES, 

 Cualquiera que amor siguiere.” 
Every votary of love 
Needs must pain and pleasure prove: 
Love’s delights belong to those 
Who have felt love’s wants and woes. 
Love still bears a double chain, 
All his prisoners to bind; 
Living,—seek they death in vain ; 
Dying,—life in death they find. 
When he wounds or kills, he cures,— 
When he heals, he seems to kill,— 
So the love-torn heart endures 
All extremes of good and ill. 


These are impartial specimens of the vo- 
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lume, combining the characteristics of Spanish 
song with something like the poetry of our 
age of Charles 11. 





HALL ON SOUTH AMERICA, 

In our first notice of this publication, last 
week, we took a general view of the rising 
importance of SouthAmerica, * and closed our. 
paper with a selection of the most charac- 
teristic traits of its people, as related by the 
very agreeable writer now before us. We 
promised at the same time, both on account 
of the increasing interest which South Ameri- 
cdn subjects possess, and the entertaining 
way in which Captain Hall has presented 
them, to indulge in more copious extracts 
from his work, At Valparaiso\‘he gives the 
following description of a certain’ class of the 
old Spaniards :— 

‘* Previous to their departure the governor 
gave a grand ball to the French admiral 
and his officers; and, without considering 
the size of his rooms, invited the whole beauty 
and fashion of the Port to meet them. Many 
of the company, well known to be in indigent 
circumstances, and whose ordinary style of 
living was of the humbilest description, ap- 
peared in rich dresses, and wore jewels of 
considerable value. There is nothing, indeed, 
upon which the women of this country, 
especially those who are the least able to 
afford it, so much pique themselves as being 
able, upon great occasions, to dress splen- 
didly ; and it is alleged that they often sub- 
mit to many severe privations to attain this 
grand object of their vanity. 

‘*¢ In the course of the evening, the room 
becoming close, I was glad to seek fresh air 
on the platform surrounding the governor’s 
house. Returning to the ball, I perceived an 
open door leading to a room separated from 
the principal apartment by the hall where 
the music was stationed. On entering the 
room, I was struck by the appearance of 
several remarkably lady-like young women 
standing on ehairs and straining their eyes, 
as they looked over the heads of the servants 
and musicians to catch a glimpse of the 
strangers in the ball-room, from which they 
appeared to be excluded. Seated on a sota 
in the corner near them werewo stately old 
ladies, simply though elegantly dressed, who 
did not appear to sympathize with their 
children in eagerness about the ball, but sat 
apart quietly conversing together. In their 
countenances, which retained traces of con- 
siderable beauty, there dwelt a melancholy 
expression, while their demeanour indicated 
an indifference to all that was passing. On 
inquiry, it appeared that they were old 
Spaniards, who, under the former adminis- 
tration of the country, had been persons of 
wealth and consequence, but whose exist- 
ence was now scarcély known. The recent 
revolution having stripped them of their for- 
tune and rank, they were now living in such 
poverty and obscurity, as not to be thought 
worthy of an invitation to tlie ball. : 

“« Even so trifling an accident as this, if 
duly considered, leads the mind to reflect on 
the inevitable consequences of all violent 





* Alluding to the rising importance of South Ame- 
rica, and the new relations opening between this 
Country and those parts, we take the opportunity of 
mentioning the 34 Number of Ackermann’s Spanish 
Magazine, which has just appeared. It fulfils all we 
predicted from its commencement, and is an excellent 
medium for conveying to these distant regions an idea of 
the state, wealth, and resources of Great Britain. We 
are glad to learn that it is srty species by the best 
informed persons connected with South America. 
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political changes. On first arriving in South 
America, one is apt to be dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the spectacle, and to imagine the 
good arising from the emancipation of the 
people is without alloy, This delusive vejl 
the successful party are extremely desirous 
of throwing over every thing. Experience, 
however, soon shows the bitter workings of 
fortune under a great yariety of shapes, and 
it is a wholesome exercise, both to the under- 
standing and to the heart, to view such ex- 
amples attentively when they happen to 
occur. In revolutionary times, especially, 
we may rest assured, that, in the midst of 
the most enthusiastic, rejoicings, there will 
always be much secret grief entitled to con- 
sideration and respect. The incident above 
related was the first of its kind we had seen, 
and, on that account, perhaps, appeared 
more striking than the numberless.instances 
of unmerited ruin and distress which we 
afterwards met with, every where following 
the footsteps of Revolution.” 

To this revolution (costing what it may to 
individuals, but being incalculably for the 
general good) our brave countryman Lord 
Cochrane has greatly contributed. Captain 
Hall, and there could be no better judge of 
naval gallantry and enterprise, speaks of his 
exploits in the highest terms of admiration 5 
and we rejoice to be able to throw this re- 
flected sunshine ever an old eclipse. The 
expedition from Chili against Peru made the 


—e of action. 

*¢ In the meanti ile the liberatin 
army, under San RO were removing to 
Ancon, Lord ,Cochrane, with ‘part of his 
squadron, anchored ‘in ‘the outer Roads -of 
Callao, the sea-port*of Lima. The inner 
harbour is guarded by an extensive system 
of batteries, admirably constructed, and 
bearing the general name of the Castle of 
Callao. The merchant-ships, as well as the 
men-of-war, consisting, at that time, of the 
Esmeralda, a large 40 gun frigate; and two 
sloops of war, were moored wnder the guns 
of the castle, within a semicircle of fourteen 
gun-boats, and a boom made of spars chained 
together. Lord ,Cochrane having previously 
reconnoitred these formidable deférices, in 
person, undertook, on the night of the 5th of 
November, the desperate enterprise of cut- 
ting out the Spanish frigate, although known 
to be fully prepared for an attack. “He pro- 
ceededin fourteen boats, containing 240 men, 
all volunteers.from the different ships of the 
squadrons, in two divisions, one under the 
immediate orders of Captain Crosbie, the 
other under Captain Guise, both commanding 
ships of the squadron. 

“At midnight, the boats having forced their 
way across the boom, Lord Cochrane, who 
was leading, rowed aap the first gun- 
boat, and, taking the er by surprise, 
proposed to‘him, with a pistol at his head, 
the alternative of ‘ Silence or death!’ no 
reply was made, the boats’ pushed on unob- 
served, and Lord. Cochrane mounting’ the 
Esmeralda’s side, gave the first alarm. . The 
sentinel on the gangway levelled his piece 
and fired, but was instantly cut down by the 
coxswain, and his Lordship, though wounded 
in the thigh, at the same moment stepped on 
the deck. The frigate being boarded with no 
less gallantry, on the opposite side, by Cap- 
tain Guise, who met Lord Cochrane midway 
on the quarter-deck, and by Captain Crosbie 
the after part of the ship was carried, sword 
in hand. _ The Spaniards rallied on the fore- 
castle, where they made a desperate resist~ 
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ance, till overpowered by a fresh party of 
seamen and marines, headed by Lord Coch- 
rane. A gallant stand was again made for 
some time on the main deck, but before one 
o’clock the ship was captured, her cables cut, 
and she was steered triumphantly out of the 
harbour, under the ‘fire of the whole of the 
north face of the castle. The Hyperion, an 
English, and the Macedonian, an American 
frigate, which were at anchor close to the 
scene of action, got under weigh when the at- 
tack commenced, and, in order to prevent 
their being mistaken by the batteries for the 
Esmeralda, showed distinguishing signals ; 
but Lord Cochrane; who, had foreseen and 
provided even for this minute circumstance, 
hoisted the same lights as the American and 
English frigates, and thus rendered it impos- 
sible for the batteries to discriminate between 
the three ships, and the Esmeralda, in conse- 
uence, was very little injured by the shot 
rom the batteries. The Spaniards had up- 
wards of 120 men killed and wounded, and 

the Chilians 11 killed and 30 wounded. 

“This loss was adeath blow to the Spanish 
naval force in that quarter of the world ; for, 
although there were still two Spanish frigates 
and some smaller vessels in the Pacific, they 
never afterwards ventured to show them- 
selves, but left Lord Cochrane undisputed 
master of the coast. 

** The skill and gallantry displayed by 
Lord Cochrane, both in planning and in con- 
ducting this astonishing enterprise, are so 
peculiarly his own, and so much in character 
with ‘the great deeda of his early life, that a 
copy of his. iistructions for the action, and 
his subsequent dispatch, will be read with 
much interest” * y 

We will not, however, follow our author’s 
example in this respect, but enter Lima with 
the conquerors, and present our readers with 
the spectacle of San Martin’s reception. 

*¢ | was desirous of seeing howthe General 
would behave through a scene of no ordinary 
difficulty ; and he certainly acquitted himself 
very well. There was, as may be supposed, 
a large allowance of enthusiasm, and high- 
wrought expression, upon the occasion; and 
to a man innately modest, and naturally 
averse to show or ostentation of any kind, it 
was not an easy matter to receive such 
praises without betraying impatience. 

** At the time I entered the room, a middle- 
aged fine-looking woman was presenting her- 
self to the General: as he leaned forward to 
embrace her, she fell at his feet, clasped his 
knees, and looking up, exclaimed, that she 
had three sons at his service, who, she hoped, 
would now become useful members of so- 
ciety, instead of being slaves-as heretofore. 
San Martin, with much discretion, did not at- 
tempt to raise the lady from the ground, but 
allowed her to make her appeal in the situa- 
tion she had chosen, and which, of course, 
she considered the best suited to give force 
to her eloquence ; but he stooped low to hear 
all she said, and when her first burst was 
over, gently raised her; upon which she 
threw her arms round his neck, and con. 
cluded her speech while hanging on his 
breast. His reply was made with suitable 
earnestness, and the poor woman’s heart 
seemed ready to burst with gratitude for his 
attention and affability. 

“ He was next assailed by five ladies, all 
of whom wished to clasp his knees at once ; 
but as this could not be managed, two of 
them fastened themselves round his neck, 


attention, and weighed so heavily upon him, 
that he had some difficulty in supporting him- 
self. He soon satisfied each.of them with a 
kind word or two, and then seeing a little 
girl of ten or twelve years of age belonging 
to this party, but who had been afraid to 
come forward before, -he lifted up the asto- 
nished child, and kissing her cheek, set her 
down again in such ecstasy, that the poor 
thing scarcely knew where she was. 

“ His manner was quite different to the 
next person who came forward ; a tall, raw- 
boned, pale-faced friar, a young man, with 
deep-set, dark-blue eyes, and a cloud of care 
and disappointment wandering across his fea- 
tures. San Martin assumed a look of serious 
earnestness While he listened to the speech 
of the monk;' who. applauded him for the 
peaceful aid Christian-like manner of his 
entrance into this great city, conduct which, 
he trusted, was only a forerunner of the 
gentle character of his future government. 
The General’s answer was in a similar strain, 
only pitched a few notes higher, and it was 
curious to observe how the formal cold man- 
ner of the priest became animated under the 
influence of San Martin’s eloquence ; for at 
last, losing all recollection of his sedate 
character, the young man clapped his hands 
and shouted, ‘ Viva! viva!-nuestra General!’ 
—‘ Nay, nay,’ said the other, ‘ do not say so, 
but join with mein calling, Viva la Indepen- 
dencia del Peru!’ 

‘© The Cabildo, or town-council, hastily 
drawn together, next entered, and as many 
of them were natives of the place, and 
liberal men, they bad enough to do to con- 
ceal their emotion, and to maintain the pro- 
per degree of stateliness, belonging to so 
grave a body, when they came, for the first 
time, ,into the presence of their liberator. 

‘© Old men, and old women, and young 
women, crowded fast upon him ; to every one 
he had something kind and appropriate to 
say, always going beyond the expectation of 
each person he addressed. During this 
scene I was near enough to watch him 
closely, but I could not detect, either in his 
manner or in his expressions, the least affec- 
tation; there was nothing assumed or got 
up; nothing which seemed to refer to self; 
I could not even discover the least trace of a 
self-approving smile. But his manner, at 
the same time, was the reverse of cold, for 


satisfaction seemed to be caused solely by the 
pleasure reflected from others. While I was 
thus watehing him, he happened to recog- 
nise me, and drawing me to him, embraced 
me in the Spanish fashion. I made way for 
a beautiful young woman, who, by. great 
efforts, had got through the crowd. She 
threw herself into the General’s arms, and 
lay there full half a minute, without being 
able to utter more than ‘ Oh mi General! mi 
General!’ She then tried to disengage. her- 
self, but San Martin, who had been struck 
with her enthusiasm and beauty, drew her 
gently and respectfully, back, and holding his 
head a little on one side, said, with a smile, 
that he must be permitted to show his grate- 
ful sense of such good will by one affection- 
ate salute. This completely bewildered the 
blushing beauty, who, turning round, sought 
support in the arms of an afficer standing 
near the General, who asked her if she were 
now content: ‘ Contenta!’ she cried, ‘ Oh 
Senor!’ 

“ It is perhaps worthy of remark, that, 
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he was sufficiently animated, although his|—— 
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shed, and that, even in the most theatrical 
parts, there was nothing carried so far as to 
look ridiculous. It is clear that the general 
would gladly have missed sucha scene alto- 
gether, and had his own plan succeeded he 
would have avoided it; for he intended to 
have entered the city at four or five in the 
morning. His dislike of pomp and show was 
evinced in a similar manner when he returned 
to Buenos Ayres, after having conquered 
Chili from the Spaniards, in1817. He there 
managed matters with more success than at 
Lima; for, although the inhabitants were 
prepared to give him a public reception, he 
contrived to enter that capital without being 
discovered. - - - 

‘* Whilst we were af dinner a soldier en- 
tered with a letter, which he delivered to 
the old Governor. He was-a short, round- 
faced, daring-looking fellow, dressed in a 
shaggy blue jacket, and trowsers of immense 
width, with a blue cloth cap on his head, en- 
circled by a broad silver band. By his side 
was hung a huge broad-sword. ‘His manners 
were somewhat free, but not vulgar or offen- 
sive, and there played about his eyes and his 
mouth an expression of coarse broad hu- 
mour, which a glass or two of wine and a 
little encouragement might, not improbably, 
have ripened into impertinence. The old 
Marquis, whose heart was open with excess 
of glee at the events of the day, was de- 
lighted with his new guest, and rising from 
the table embraced the astonished soldier, 
who was standing most respectfully behind 
his chair. I was seated near a friend who, 
though by birth a Spaniard; was a thorough 
Patriot at heart, and from being long resi- 
dent in Lima, had become acquainted with 
every distinguished or notorious individual it 
contained. I observed him fall back in his 
chair, and in vain try to suppress a laugh on 
seeing the Marquis embrace the bearer of the 
dispatch. He told me that our new friend 
was no other than one of the most noted rob- 
bers in the country, who, not many months 
since, had been condemned to be hanged, 
but had escaped with a sonnd whipping 
through the streets of Lima. San Martin had 
heard of him as a man of talents and enter- 
prise, and had given him the command of a 
band of Partidos, or Guerrillas, composed 
chiefly of Indians.” 

(To be continued.) 





DUKE OF MONTPENSIER. 


WE could not conelude these interesting Me- 
moirs in -one Number, and we now give the 
sequel of the destinies of the young House of 
Orieans. After the death of their father, 
the poor boys, Montpensier and Beanjolais, 
prepared themselves to die, and their state 
may be gathered from the following almost 
incredible anecdote— 

- - - “The sentry was relieved every two 
hours, and the corporal and soldiers very 
often entered our gloomy habitation to satisfy 
their curiosity by looking at us. These im- 
pertinencies became so frequent and disgust- 
ing, that we asked, and obtained, permission 
to fasten our door on the inside with a little 
hook we had put on it. This precaution did 
not free us from the intrusion of these mili- 
tary gentry, in their relieving guard during 
the day ; but we excused ourselves for refus- 
ing to open the door in the night, and gene- 
rally it was not insisted on. There was one 
individual, however, who came once to our 
cell at midnight, and began knocking loudly 





during all this time, there were no tears 
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who was there. * The night watch!’ he re- 
plied.—‘ Citizen, we are in bed, and we are 
usually left to sleep undisturbed.’—‘ Open 
the door! I must come in!’—‘ It shall be 
opened to-morrow ; we are in bed now, and 
we beg you will let us sleep.’—* Open it in- 
stantly! or I will break it open!’—‘ Break it, 
then, citizen, if you please, for at this hour 
certainly we shall not open it!’ Upon this 
he went away, uttering a thousand menaces 
which his rage dictated. At five in the morn- 
ing he came again, when the same menaces 
were met by the same replies. At nine he re- 
peated his visit, while we were at breakfast. 
His excessive rudeness had made us deter- 
mine not to open to him at all, but wait till 
noon, when the guard would be relieved. To 
make sure, however, of the pleasure he had 
so pertinaciously sought, he had recourse to 
a stratagem, which was, to counterfeit the 
voice of the commandant of the fortress. He 
had very recently been appointed, and, though 
unable to better our situation, had been to 
see us, and evinced during his visit that he 
felt for, and pitied us. Thinking it was he, 
we opened the door quickly, but were cruelly 
disappointed when we saw an utter stranger, 
who rushed upon us with a drawn sword, and 
every demonstration of fury. ‘ I will teach 
you,’ cried he,’ ‘ what it is to resist a repub- 
lican!’ A sergeant, who was at his heels, held 
him back. ‘ My officer, let these unfortunate 
youths alone; it would be cowardly to hurt 
them in the situation they are!’—* No!’ he 
replied ; ‘ they are b—y aristocrats, and no- 
thing is too bad for them !’—‘ Come on then, 
wretch!” we cried. ‘ Exercise your valour 
on two defenceless prisoners ; your sabre and 
your threats have no terror for us!’—‘ Rest 
thee awhile as thou art,’ said he, addressing 
himself to me with revolutionary familiarity ; 

* the guillotine will spare me the trouble of 
treating thee as thou deservest! Only bear in 
mind the fate of thy relations, and tremble, 
for such will be thy own fate! and the report 
I shall. make to the representatives of the 
people may hasten it. Good bye!’, and he 
marched off.’”’* 

_ The miserable old Prince of Conti was some 
time after shut up with the lads, and the mix- 
ture of his distress and odd manners, furnishes 
an episode more Indicrous than melancholy. 
His nephew, even in the midst of his own 
troubles, cannot resist the infection— 

“* It would (he says) be impossible to give 
an idea of the face of the prince of Conti: 
his head covered with curls in paper, a little 
three-cocked hat placed horizontally over it, 
and his customary grimaces increased by 
those excited by the occasion. Thrusting for- 
ward his cane, he bawled out, ‘ What, rascal ! 
is this the place?” His old and faithful valet 
Jacquelin followed him, with a city guard, 
whose insolent air justified his selection for 
such an office. ‘Now,’ said the guard, ad- 
dressing the prince, ‘I have only to send in 
your bed and luggage, and my orders about 
you will all.be fulfilled to the letter.’ ‘I am 
destined to die in a slow fire!’ cried he: 
‘well! never fear, it will soon be over! I 





* It is afterwards added—*“ We heard nothing more of 
the affair, nor ever saw the scoundrel again. We merely 
learned from some of his ¢ des, who ded him 
on guard, that he had been what is called a barker at 
the doors- of theatres; and I owe them the justice to 
add, that they spoke of him with utter contempt, and 
assured us they were all shocked at his conduct. We 
thanked them for their civility, which seemed sincere, 
and consequently gave us pleasure, and we assured 
them on our part, that this harker’s insotence had made 





shall soon be smothered in this horrible place. 
How, poor young lads,’ continued he, ad- 
dressing us, ‘have you been able to keep 
yourselves alive here ten months?’ We only 
answered his question by assuring him of our 
sincere regret at finding him compelled, at 
his age, to share our rigorous fate. He began 
to weep; then throwing himself on a chair, 
he remained awhile in deep meditation ; and 
then again all at once called out, ‘ Jacquelin, 
what day of the month is this ?’—* My Lord, 
the third of April..—‘ You don’t know what 
you are talking about, for ’tis the tenth !’— 
*L have the honoar to assure my Lord it is 
the third.’—‘T tell you it is the tenth!’— 
‘My Lord, ’tis only the third.’ And each 
persisted in his opinion. This dispute, though 
indeed it was only muttered, would have gone 
on for a long time, had I not ended it, by cer- 
tifying that the almanac gained the cause for 
Jacquelin, and that it was really the third of 





April. Wecould not get over the astonish- 
ment we felt at our poor uncle’s arrival; but 
we were afraid to question him respecting 
the cause, lest it should augment his chagrin. 
Seeing him given up to the,most, bitter and 
alarming anguish, we begged, he would go 
and take the air on the terrace over the tower, 
where we were allowed to pass an hour or 
two in presence of a sentinel: he consented, 
and the air seemed to do him good. Scarcely 
was he a little recovered, when he took us 
both apart, saying, as low as he could (which 
was not very low, for his boisterous voice 
always broke forth in spite of himself;) ‘ Sirs, 
I will not conceal from you that it is all over 
with us; nay, I am bound to tell you that we 
have not even four-and-twenty hours to live! 
Tam only shut up with you here, as oxen and 
sheep are shut up when the time is come for 
them to be slaughtered. Do you see yonder 
ship?’ cried he, (pointing with,his cane to a 
vessel in the harbour.) ‘ Well, that is tbe 
place of execution: thither we are to be taken 
to be drowned, the moment we get out of the 
harbour, by means of a sucker (soupape :) 
’twill turn out just as I tell you, you may de- 
pend upon it!’ This speech made us afraid 
our old relative had really lost his senses ; 
for, though we were thoroughly persuaded 
that our death had been long settled, we could 
not think it likely that any of the victims 
should be apprised of the time, place, and 
species of death intended for them. - - - 

“ Ten or twelve days afterwards, Courvoi- 
sier, the other valet of the prince, to whom 
I have already alluded, came to inform him 
that, at his solicitation, the administration of 
the department had appointed commissioners 
to examine our prison, and transfer us to some 
healthier and more habitable place, should 
they find it as frightful as had been depicted. 
‘I told them,’ added he, ‘ that you could not 
see at all in your tower, and that it was so 
damp, that you were obliged to keep a fire, 
spite of the smoke, whichi ‘was suffocating ; 
therefore, to make my wofds true, take care 





to-morrow, when they come, to increase the 
smoke, so that they may themselves be stifled !’ 
In conformity with this advice, we did not fail 
next day to augment the ordinary: dose of 
smoke in every possible way. The prince of 
Conti cried: ‘ Gentlemen ! Gentlemen! light 
fires every where! let us smoke ourselves ! let 
us smoke ourselves!’ and so well did we suc- 
ceed, that we should have been really smo- 
thered, had we not gone to breathe on the 
terrace till the coming of the commissioners. 
These gentlemen made their appearance in 





Very little impression on us.” d 


the tower about moou, They were accompa~ 


NE 
nied by the commandant of the place, whose 
name was Vouland, an old soldier, who, 
though a jacobin, had preserved good man- 
ners and an appearance widely different from 
the citizen commissioners. As for them, their 
deportment was just what might have been 
expected. ‘ Hey-dey!’ said they, as they 
entered; ‘ so you find yourselves might 
badly off here?’ —*‘ Citizens,’ replied the prince, 
‘ judge for yourselves. Is this wretched den 
a proper asylum for an unfortunate old man 
who can be accused of nothing ?’—‘ There is 
no talk kere of accusation. The National 
Convention have ordered thee, Conti, and 
thy family, to be kept close, as a measure of 
public safety : it has its reasons for what has 
been done, and ’tis none of our business. As 
to this place here, it is no great things, to 
be sure; but then it is strong; and there are 
many much worse,.take my word for it.’— 
‘ Citizens, all I can say is, if you condemn 
me to remain in it, you condemn me to death ; 
for I feel I cannot. much longer survive the 
horrors of this abode.’—‘ Indeed!’ exclaimed 
one of the commissioners, ‘can that old cry- 
baby care so muchabout living a few days more? 
If he suffers, he ought rather to rejoice at the 
prospect of his sufferings being thus so soon 
ended!’ This fiend-like observation, of which 
I caught every syllable, luckily did not reach 
the ear of our aged relative, who at the time 
was weeping and groaning. ‘ Why,’ resumed 
one of the commissioners, ‘ these young folks 
have lived very well here these ten months!” 
—‘ Yes,’ cried I, ‘ so well, that I should prefer 
death to remaining ten months longer! We 
have incessantly appealed against the injustice 
and cruelty of the treatment we have been com- 
pelled to endure: we are persuaded that our 
complaints never could have reached you ; and 
we.now rejoice in the opportunity of person- 
ally addressing yon, satisfied that you will at 
length remove us from the.loathsome abode, 
in which we have so long languished.’ ‘ We ’1L 
see about it. There’s certainly a mighty deal 
of smoke here'y but you need’n’t have it if 
you don't like. Make no-fire, and you’ll have 
no smoke.’ ‘ Nay but eitizen,” said the 
prince, ‘ think ef the dampness of these vaults 
and black walls, and the infectious air that 
always pervades them!’ 

“They whispered together for some mi- 
nutes, and then told us—‘ If we can find an- 
other spot, equally secure, and where you can 
be more comfortable, we will transfer you to 
it: in the meantime, try to be patient. Good 
day, citizens!’ This said, they went their 
way. ‘ Well!’ said the prince of Conti to me, 
when they were gone, ‘ Do you think these 
folks will get us from here?’—‘ Alas!’ an- 
swered I, ‘ it is impossible to calculate on their 
promises; but we must never despair of any 
thing.’ I myself had very slight hopes in- 
deed, but I was mistaken. - - - 

‘¢ A deplorable event, of which we received 
news about this time, redoubled all the fears 
of our aged companion, and confirmed our 
long-cherished anticipation concerning the 
fate to which we were destined. The execu- 
tion of the virtuous princess Elizabeth, for 
which no pretext could be assigned, not even 
that of expediency, left usno doubt but it was 
the intention of the monsters who had butch- 
ered her, to rid themselves in the same way 
of all the members of the family in their 
power. No sooner had the prince received 
the fatal tidings, by means of a public paper, 
than he ran to us with the information (ac- 
cording to custom,) and added, ‘ Gentlemen, 
I announce to you that this is our sémtence of 
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death! There is no one left before us now ; 
and we shall not be forgotten much longer. 
As to the children, they will all be poisoned! 
Yon, sir, you are already aman; you will be 
treated as such; you should be nineteen in a 
month ; but I prophesy you will never arrive 
at that age: no, you will never be nineteen, 
I tell you so! you are lost! We are all lost 
beyond redemption !’ 

So accustomed were we to the wild la- 
mentations of our unfortunate relative, that 
they had lost much of their effect : and though 
as sensible as he was ef all the horrors of our 
position, we were blessed with a little more 
nerve, which we exercised in endeavouring to 
diminish his fears by dissembling our own. 
We admitted the danger in which we stood, 
but we put against it the little interest which 
these in power could have in our destruction, 
while so many of our family were still in ex- 
istence out of France ; especially, since all 
of which we could be deprived had been con- 
fiscated already.” 

But the fall of that monster Robespierre 
alone averted their destiny. Had he lived two 
months longer, all that the Prince of Conti 
feared would have been realized. We must, 
however, shorten sail, and leave the rest of the 
Memoirs, though a massacre of eighty im- 
prisoned Jacobins (on a reaction) under the 
very eyes of the Princes, and an account of 
their attempt to escape, are well deserving of 
being quoted. Suffice it however to say, that 
after a captivity of forty-three months, they 
were allowed, by the Executive Directory, to 
transport themselves to America. In America 
they joined their eldest brother, now Duke of 
Orleans, and remained in that country in 
abject poverty till about 1800, when they 
found means to get to London. Here they 
were succoured, and received the consola- 
tion of British hospitality, but the unfortu- 
nate Montpensier died of a consumption in 
May 1807, and lies interred in Westminster 
Abbey.* 


* His younger brother, Beauj fell a victim to th 
same disease at Malta, - india) : Of the 
— Prince 





other persons mentione ‘onti died at 
Barcelona in 1814, aged 80, andthe Duchess of Bour- 
bon at Paris in 1822, aged 72; so.much easier .is it to 
break young hearts and youthful constitutions, than to 
snap the thread of age with its confirmed habits and 
hopeless uniformity. 





THE SUFFOLK PAPERS. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Of five letters written as it were in mas- 
querade, we have taken the following as ‘cu- 
rious specimens— 

* Lord Stanhope to Mrs. Howard’s Dog. 
[This is a reply, written when Lord Chesterfield was 


very young, to a letter addressed to him in the name 
& of Mrs. Howard’s lap-dog, announcing her aecouche- 
ment.) 


Bath, Sept. 5, 

* Dear Marquise,—I received with a great 
deal of pleasure the account of your happy 
delivery, and (as I judge by the brevity and 
conciseness) from some fair hand of your 
acquaintance. 

*“*T always thought epistolary correspon- 
dence the properest with those of your spe- 
cies, which makes me glad of this opportunity 
to congratulate you upon this occasion at a 
‘distance, where I cannot have your answer 
by word of mouth. [ have no rules to give 

ou for your conduct in the month but to 
avoid all noise as much as possible, and there- 
fore I would only recommend to you the com- 





pany of that laconic olady who sent me that 
a short relation of your labour, unless you| fellow-creatares, my little progeny ; and I re- 
find some few others (which possibly you may) | flected, that the strongest proof 


of equal taciturnity. 


at any insinuations that may be thrown ou 


vos mi 


“IT beg of you not to be at all concerned 


ight be found out for it, if necessary ; 





gratitude for your tender concern for your 
could give 
you of the high value I set on your advice, 
was immediately to endeavour to put it in 
t,|execution: in order to which, I instantly 


that your issue does not bear that resem-| communicated your letter to the whole family, 
blance to the father which it ought. Many sal- 


and was pleasingly surprised to find the fair 
sex unanimously agree each to take their 


but it is very long since any wise mother has 
been very uneasy, or any prudent husband 
too inquisitive, as to affairs of that kind, The 
great tenderness I hear you have shown to- 
wards your little nursery, is never enough to 
be commended ; and as it may be an example 
for many parents to follow, and others to 
blush at, so ought it to be said to your honour, 
that you use your dogs like children, while 
they use their children like dogs. But, alas! 
the care you have hitherto taken relates only 
to their bodies. The great concern is still to 
come; I mean the forming of their minds. 
As to which, I look upon it as their peculiar 
advantage, and your happiness, (notwith- 
standing what some grave authors assert to 
the contrary), that they are to have their 
education in a’cotrt, a court that ——; but as 
I have the honoti¥ to be one of it, I must not 
give it its due commendations. As example 
is better than precept, you will there have an 
opportunity to set before their eyes exam- 
ples of all kinds. It is impossible but that, 
among the number of ladies you daily con- 
verse- with, you may point out to your two 
female little ones some virtues to imitate, and 
many faults to avoid; above all, show them 
the inconveniences of a snappish and snarlin 


her own affairs. 


share in this great work. 

‘* Mrs. * B(ellenden) promises to teach them 
the art of memory, a thing highly useful, as 
she daily experiences in the management of 
"Mrs. H(owe) asserts, that 
there is a discreet sort of dissimulation abso- 
lutely necessary in a court, and what she 
practises frequently with great success; 
which is, to put on a gay, cheerful counte- 
nance upon little disagreeable accidents that 
sometimes will happen in conversation. I 
could not but approve this innocent fraud, 
which she engages to teach them. 
Mrs. C(arteret) is assigned the charge of de- 
terring them from all little unthinking and 
unbecoming habits of biting their lips and 
cheeks, which often rob the fair of part of 
their charms. To make them mistress of that 
philosophy of temper, so necessary in life, 
all agreed to be Mrs. ¥Smith’s province. 
Mrs. Sel(wyn) desires to teach them to sing, 
and seems confident that, beginning now 
they are young, she shall easily form their 
voices to the perfection of her own. 
ness in their persons, and what the world calls 
clever, naturally fell to Mrs. * P., and she had 
it assigned her, nemine contradicente. 


x To 


Neat- 


The 


neither to caution them against over-discre 


them, that had you been over-nice, they ha 
not been at all, and you had died a maid. 


o 
Mrs, Howard to Lord Stanhope. 


prince’s court.] 


disposition, especially in their sex ; and if you 
can produce examples, it'would not be amiss| bert) undertakes, provided she may have 


tion, which you may enforce by ean 


* As for your issue male, they will likewise 
reap very great and glorious advantages from 
example; for were you only to set before 
them the nine lords,? you may make them 
very accomplished puppies; but you may 
with very good success take a greater lati- 
tude, and berrow very useful hints from seve- 
ral others of the family. While they are little , 4 
you cannot do better than let them play with | dancing master, and to read authors for their 
the “secretary ; but when they come to dog’s 
estate, bid them imitate, and, if possible, | 
emulate, the magnanimity and fortitude of|to engage the ‘secretary for a playfellow. 
t Herbert and * Belhaven, that they may one 
day be justly promoted to the dignity of house p ; 
dogs. In short, that your progeny may in}first magnitude to be now admitted to his 
time be both the ornaments and the guardians 
of the Lodge, is the hearty and sincere wish 
f “Yours.” 


(As from her dog Marquise, in rejoinder to the foregoing.) 
[This letter gives (by contraries) a lively and charac- 
teristic description of the principal persons of the 


‘My Lord,—I.am infinitely obliged to 


purity of the French language, and the ful- 
ness of the pronunciation, is what Mrs, * H(er- 


-| Mr. > Parthe’s assistance. 

Miss ¢ L(epel) is to guard them from every 
little affectation; but Lord Lumley’s little 
friend ¢ has a large share in their education. 
She is to form them to an easy politeness in 
every part of their behaviour, and teach them 
to. be witty without sharpness or ill-natare ; 
will deter them from censoriousness, and 
give them that sort of generous disposition 
that despises trifles, and which so distin- 
guishes people of quality. 

“T have set my heart on Sire O. for a 


edification, as he has heretofore done with 
great success to himself; but I have no hopes 


No, no, my lord, he is strangely altered since 
you knew him ; they mast be puppies of the 


company. ‘ 

“The great affair of my little females is you 
see happily settled ; but [ shall endeavour, as 
they all at this time pay me a blind obedience, 
to preserve my male offspring in their natural 
simplicity till your arrival, and to your care I 
shall commit their education. My lord, my 
ambition goes no further than that they may 


son of Locke 


ya lordship for ‘the honour of your letter. 
need not make any excuse for using the 
same hand to thank you for it, as I did to 
acquaint you with my condition: the know- 
ledge you have of that, and the high encomi- 
ums you give my secretary, sufficiently justify 
me in my choice ; but even she, my lord, with} 
ail her loquacity, wants words to express my 





*o Mrs. Howard.” 

“> Of the prince’s bed-chamber.” 

sq Probaby Mr. Molyneux, secretary to the prince, 
's friend.”’ 

“ © Afterwards ninth Lord Pembroke.’’ 


resemble you. 


What occasion, then, for nine 
lords, when one is so proper and all-sufficient 





‘** a Sophia Howe.” 
“ x Bridget Carteret.” 


course of these volumes.’”’ 


4 This, I 








* o Lord Chesterfield did not love dogs.” 


‘¢s John, fourth Lord Belhaven.” 


“ € Mr, Molyneux.” 


“¢ Mary Bellenden, afterwards Mrs. Campbell.” 


“ y Jane Smith.” 


“2TI know not to whom this alludes.” 
“® The lady whom we have seen so much of in the 


“ » This name in the original is very imperfectly 
written, and I know not who the person was.’’ 

“ce Lady Hervey. We find from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s Letters, that, in her youth, Lady Hervey had 
the character of affectation.” 

= suspect, is Miss Meadows.” 

“e IT know not to whom this 


is initial can allade.” 
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e purpose? for let them but imitate 
oor Mood teey wil be accomplished in all that 
js necessary to make their way, and shine in 
every part of life in which they can be en- 
gaged. Belhaven may assist you in the point 
of making them proper for the house; but 
Lord Herbert, you know, is a novice in that 
particular. In the field I confess he may aid 
you in their improvement ; but I shall submit 
all to your judgment, and entirely rely upon it. 

«« My lord, give me leave to thank you for 
your partiality to my correspondence, and to 
assure you that I beg the continuance of that 
honour; and am, with great respect, 

* Yours, &c. Marquise.” 

With this we must bid farewell to these 
very entertaining volumes, having, we trust, 
sufficiently illustrated their various features, 
their importance in historical and interest in 
literary points of view, the ability with which 
they are edited, their agreeable exposition of 
the manners of the times, and their other 
amusing qualities. 





“ g Lord Belhaven took a prominent part in politics 
while Lord Herbert was 4 zealous sportsman ; hence 
the allusion of the house and the field.”” 





CAPT. PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


In our preceding Papers we have gone over 
the leading incidents and phenomena of the 
first year of this Expedition. Defeated in 
every attempt to penetrate by sea in the di- 
rection of the Polar Basin, both at this pe- 
riod and during the succeeding season, many 
strenuous efforts were made by overland, or 
rather over-ice excursions, to push discovery 
in that quarter. Of the peril attending such 
journeys, an idea may be formed by an ex- 
tract from one of Capt. Lyon’s Reports. 
“Not knowing on which side of the ships 
we had arrived, we feared to go to the south- 
ward or eastward, and accordingly went as 
nearly west as possible, in which direction-we 
again crossed tracks. We now wandered 
amongst the heavy hummocks of ice without 
knowing which track to pursue, and, suffer- 
ing from cold, fatigue, and anxiety, were 
soon completely bewildered. Several of our 
party began to exhibit symptoms of that hor- 
rid kind of insensibility which is the prelude 
to sleep. They all professed extreme willing- 
ness to do what they were told in order to 
keep in exercise, but none obeyed ; on the con- 
trary they reeled about like drunken men. The 
faces of several were severely frost-bitten, 
and some had, for a considerable time, lost 
sensation in their fingers and toes ; yet they 
made not the slightest exertion to rub the 
parts affected, and discontinued their gene- 
ral custom of warming each other on observ- 
lng a discoloration of the skin. We conti- 
nued for some time to employ them in build- 
ing @ snow-wall, ostensibly as a shelter from 
the wind, but in reality to give them exercise, 
for standing still must have proved fatal to 
men in our circumstances. My attention was 
particularly directed to Serjeant Spackman, 
who having been repeatedly warned that his 
nose was frozen had paid no attention to it, 
owing to the state of stupefaction into which 
he had fallen. The frost-bite had now ex- 
tended over one side of his face, which.was 
frozen as hard as a mask, the eye-lids were 
stiff, and one corner of the upper lip so drawn 
up as to expose the teeth and gums. My hands 
being still warm, I was enabled to restore the 
circulation, after which I used all my endea- 
vours to keep him in motion, but he complain- 
ed sadly of giddiness and dimness of sight, 


and was so weak as to be unable to walk of 
himself. His case was indeed so alarming, 
that I expected every moment he would lie 
rospect now 
and it 
was but too evident that four of our party 

mer, 
however, endeavoured with myself to cheer 
the people, but it was a faint attempt, as we 
We had 
less reason to fear immediate danger to our- 
Selves, in consequence of having fur coats in- 
stead of woollen ones. Every piece of ice, or 
taken for 
in pre- 
ifferent 
objects which attracted them, and losing 
themselves in the drift. In this state, while 
Mr. Palmer was running round us to warm 
hitnself, he suddenly pitched on a new beaten 
track ; and as exercise was indispensable, we 
determined on following it wherever it might 
Having taken the serjeant under 
my coat, he recovered a little and we moved 
onwards, when, only those who have been in 
a similar state of distress can imagine our 
joy at finding the path led to the ships, at 


down never to rise again. Our p 
became every moment more gloomy, 
could not survive another hour. Mr.P 


had not a single hope to give them. 


even small rock or stone, was now 
the ships ; and we had great aay 
venting the men from running to the 


lead us. 


which we arrived in about ten minutes. 


“ John Lee had two of his fingers so badly 
frost-bitten as to lose a good deal of the flesh 
of the upper ends, and we were for many 
days in fear he would be obliged to have them 
amputated. Carr, who had been the most 
twice on 
coming below ; and all had severe frost-bites 
in different parts of the body, which recover- 
ed after the loss of skin usual in those cases.’ 

In such dangerous exploits was a portion 


hardy while in the air, fainte 


of the nine-months winter-quarters spent 


the nearer 


and mountains, | 
isles; and even flattered themselves that they 
saw into the Polar sea, though an insuperable 
barrier prevented them from reaching it; 
again they met with natives, and walruses 
and whales, but at the last the scurvy appear- 
ed, all plans were given up, and the Expedi- 
tion returned without having accomplished so 
much as was donc on the preceding voyage. 
Still, however, many interesting occurrences 
are related, and from these we continue our 
illustrations. . Our first respects shall be paid 
to the walruses. _ 
15th July, 1822.— In the course of this day 
the walruses became more and more numerous 
every hour, lying in large herds upon the| 
loose pieces of drift-ice ; and it having fallen 
calm at one P.M., we despatched our boats to 
endeavour to kill some for the sake of the oil 
which they afford. On approaching the ice 
our people found them huddled close to, and 
even lying upon one another in separate 


droves of from twelve to thirty, the whole 
about 
quietly 


number near the boats being perha 
two hundred. Most of them waite 





to be fired at; and eyen after one or two dis- 
charges did not seem to be greatly disturhed, 


> 
and three of the crew died. At length Win- 
ter Island was left, and the vessels again 
prosecuted their voyage towards the North, 
cheered in their hopes of success by certain 
very scientific charts which their Eskimaux 
companions had drawn for their guidance! 
But, alas! for Eskimaux intelligence, though 
some corresponding islets, &c, were found in 
arts, our countrymen once more 
got entangled in a fruitless search among 
bays and straights, and inlets, and year the 
second passed like year the first, without re- 
warding their zealous exertions by any ade- 
quate success. Again they named headlands 
es, rivers, waterfalls, and 


‘but allowed the people to land on the ice near 
them, and, when approached, shewed an ‘evi- 
dent ‘disposifion to-give battle” After they 
had got into the water, three were 

with ‘harpoons and killed from the Boats: 
When first wounded they became quite furi- 
ous, and one, which had been strack from 
Captain Lyon’s boat, made a resolute attack 
upon her, and ‘injured several of the planks 
with its enormous tusks. A nomber of the 
others came round them, also repeatedly 
striking the wounded animals with their tusks, 
with ‘the intention either of getting them 
away or else of joining in the attack upon 
them. Many of these animals had’ young ones 
which, when assaulted, they either took be- 
tween their fore-flippers to carry off, or bore 
away on their backs. Both of those killed by 
the Fury’s boats were females, and the weight 
of the largest was fifteen hundred-weight and 
two quarters nearly ; but it was by no means 
remarkable for the lergeusen of its dimensions. 
The peculiar barking-noisé made by the wal- 
rus, when irritated, may be heard, on a calm 
day, with great distinctness at the distance 
of two miles at least. We foimd musket-balls 
the most certain and expeditious way of de- 
spatching ‘them after they had been once 
struck with the harpoon, the thickness of their 
skin being such, that whale-lances generally 
bend without penetrafing it. One of these 
creatures, being accidentally touched by one 
of the oars in Lieutenant Nias’s boat, ‘took 
hold of it between its flippers and forcib’ 
twisting it out of the man’s hand, snappe 

in two. They produced us very little oil, the 


»|blubber being thin and poor at this season, 


but were welcome in a way that had not been 
anticipated; for some quarters of this “‘ ma- 
rine beef,” as Captain Cook has called it, be- 
ing hung up for steaks, the meat was not ae 
eaten, but eagerly sought after on this an 
every other occasion throughout the voyage, 
by alt those among us who. overcome 
the prejudice arising chiefly from the dark 
colour of the flesh. In no other respect that 
I could ever discover, is the meat of the wal- 
rus when fresh killed in the slightest degr 
offensive or unpalatable. The heart and liver 
are indeed excellent.” 

But the natives, after all, furnish the most 
amusing descriptions; and yet we mast, to © 
make room for novelties, defer the account of 
them for another week. 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
A tuirp Edition of Mr. Hunter’s 
situation of the North American Indians has 
just appeared, and with a new interest added 
to his own extraordinary life. His intention 
to return among the savage companions of 
his infancy has long been known. “Now tho- 
roughly versed in the history 
Institutions, and deeply imbued with scienti- 
fic knowledge, he is about to fulfil his’ great 
urpose ; and we extract 
ew which he opens of his 
design, and the plan which he develops for its 
happy accomplishment. 
“ T look forward with pleasure to the 
I have undertaken voluntarily. The mo 
are no less than the preservation of a high- 
minded, noble race of the human family, who 


and benevolent 


ased, cheated and slandered, 
from a destruction which inevitably awaits 
them, unless some kind arm be merpeed to 
arrest the causes which are rapidly hurrying 
them to oblivion. The very thought that such 
a people, inberiting such distinguished gifts 
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from nature, should eventually become ex- 
tinct, without records even’ to tell their me- 
lancholy fate, must be truly affecting to those 
who think seriously on the subject. To me, 
whose liveliest associations and earliest im- 
ressions were derived amongst them, it is 
ndescribably painful. I cannot reconcile it to 
my feelings to believe it. Independent of the 
ercroachments of the white population, their 
present mode of life exposes them to a great 
source of destruction. I mean their being 
dependent on the precarious supply of nature 
for subsistence. Compelled to follow the rov- 
ing herds into distant regions, they arrive in 
an enemy’s country sometimes almost famish- 
ed with hunger, worn down with fatigue, and 
frequently. tortured with disease. This is 
almost a perpetual cause of war with one or 
more tribes. Fix the roving native at home, 
a home he can call his own ; even if he only 
half cultivates his corn, and but a little spot, 
under the nurturing influence of a genial sun, 
n the bosom of a productive soil, his little 
eld will afford bread in abundance; while 
the towering’ forests, from the abundance of 
nuts which they produce, will amply supply 
him with the pork which they are well known 
to support in vast numbers, and the fine 
grazing of the plains and prairies will always 
supply him with beef, and the blessings of the 
dairy: yes! once teach the mountain-minded 
warrior to unbend his lofty notions of fame, 
the alors of tearing off the scalp of his enemy ; 
show him living examples of social excel- 
leuce, moral rectitude of domestic comfort; 
excite his ambition (not extinguish it) on the 
side of virtue, the useful and peaceful arts ; 
and enlist his zeal in support of mental and 
intellectual improvement ;—succeed thus far, 
I venture to say the benevolent will have the 
pleasure to find them as. proper objects of 
their poteen, as any to whom they ever ex- 
tended.it. They will find their labours repaid 
by their rapid and useful improvement, their 
time rewarded by a large bounty of valuable 
land, and for every charitable action, a warm 
return of heartfelt gratitude. 

** My plan to extend the benefits of civil 
life to the Indians is, to settle in the vicinity 
of the eer. They have a brave and 
manly chief.. He is a man of talent; his 
‘glory is fallen, but his spirit not sunk: his 

ofty mind, still elastic, rises under pressure, 
and lifts him above the frowns of misfortune. 
His influenceis felt beyond the little remnant 
of his tribe, and is-felt by the neighbouring 
whites. They have not yet assumed the habits 
of civilised life; their country yet abounds in 
game,. bot itis fast disappearing before the 
ravages of the white man. I own a tract of 
-Jand near them. I wish to let them see my 
improvement; my comfortable house; my rich 
meadows; my full barn; my fine stock: in 
short, every comfort which industry, second- 
ed by art, can afford. Invite them frequently 
to see me; show them my independence ; let 
them see that I have not to run after the 
game, and expose my-health in the wet and 
cold; and my life and liberty to my enemies. 
This will be an appeal to his pride, and his 
honour, on which points they are extremely 
sensitive; emulation would be the conse- 
quence, for they hate to be outdone. 
“I would not wholly abandon their habits ; 
‘I would frequently amuse myself at shooting, 
especially when they called to see me: they 
‘think it'a great mark of worth to excel in the 
use of the rifle. I would indulge in many of 
their rural sports ; I would use the pipe as a 
sign of hospitality; I have experienced it, 


and I knew the habits which are hardest to 
ee with or adopt, on entering the civilised 
ife. 

“ The Indian, as well as the white man, 
clings with ardour to early habits, and.com- 
monly resigns. them at the expense of his 
peace; but example can do much, when we 
are in earnest and feel what we are about. 
The great object will be, to convert the 
rambler over the forest to a domestic charac- 
ter. Nature has given him a soul which dis- 
dains the chains of tyranny ; convert his in- 
dependence from. the ardour of war to the 
cultivation of peace with mankind. Nature 
has taught his bosom to glow with the flame 
of love to the softer sex ; let domestic educa- 
tion turn that ardour into kindness and atten- 
tion, to an attention which shall elevate his 
burthened squaw to his equal in society, to a 
companion of his toils and partner of his joys. 
Nature has kindled the fires of parental soli- 
citude in his breast; let him teach his chil- 
dren industry, duty to their mother, and all 
the innocent sports and amusements of life. 

It is easy to conceive what would be the 
result: the Indian wigwam would be soon 
supplied by a lasting dwelling, and the boun- 


the chase. The roaming tenant of the wo6ds 
would soon be the ornament of civil society. 
I have no assistant to accompany me with my 
designs, though I have many friends in my 
country ; 1 have much to perform, and but 
little beyond personal exertion with which to 
accomplish it. - - - 

‘€ In the choice of amusements much may 
be done to prevent vicious habits: to the 
young and the gay I would recommend such 
amusements as are calculated to exercise the 
whole frame, and cause a disposition to rest ; 
others would be capable of choosing for 
themselves., ‘ Man is the creature of motives; 
and as he always obeys the most powerful 
motive, I would frequently appeal more by 
actions than by words, to the leading and 
master passions of the Indian’s character. 
That is, after obtaining his confidence and 
friendship, which is never “hard for a good 
man to do, I would let them see the prefer- 
ences of my plan, by directing their atten- 
tion to the great results of virtuous improve- 
ment. 

“ The present juncture is more favourable 
than former times on another account. Not 
until within a very few years, have the brave 
Indians believed that all the powers on earth 
combined could conquer them. The brave 
and gallant Tecumpsch was of that opinion: 
his fall has damped the ardour, and crushed 
the hopes of many ; and now, the wise and 
experienced are conscious they must either 
become tenants of the soil, or be soon lost in 
the sea of forgetfulness! No idea is more af- 
fecting to the brave Indian warrior, than that 
his very tribe and. nation shall perish from the 
face of the earth: the love he bears to his 
tribe, to his aged parents, his wife and little 
ones, has caused him to traverse the trackless 
forest for days without food ; to risk his life 
in battle; and determined him to defend 
them to the last, or die in the attempt. 

“ Here then is another strong passion to 
appeal to. If he will suffer so much for his 
people, destroy his comfort, endanger his life; 
why not do much more for them by burying 


peace, and take the handles of the plough 
and” other useful utensils?) Preserve your 
eople from annihilation by making them 





appy, by increasing their comforts, by caus- 


tiful fruits of the field supply the exertions of 


the tomahawk at the roots of the tree of 


i 

ing the hearts of his aged parents to bless 
their industrious son; and make his wife feel 
that she has a companion and protector in her 
husband, and his little ones rioting in all the 
pleasures of health and plenty, rapidly ap- 
proaching the meridian splendour of man- 
hood, wise and useful members of civil life. I 
know of no stronger appeal that can be made 
to the Indian. He is affectionate; he is fra- 
ternal; he is patriotic: such a people are not 
likely to neglect the only means of arrestin 
the blow which threatens their destruction ; 
means, which as it provides for the wants and 
infirmities of life, affords peace and security 
to its subjects. 

*¢ On the banks of the St. Francis, or white 
rivers, in a delightful climate, and prolific 
soil; where their habits are simple ; where 
nature has lavished her favours, and emptied 
the horn of abundance ; where, with little ex- 
ertion, the tenant may reap abundant plenty, 
—I propose to lay the plan of a settlement. 
By selecting such a spot, I include many ad- 
vantages. On the one hand, I am on the 
highway to one of the best markets in the 
world ; although eight’ hundred miles from 
New Orleans, I am a near neighbour by the 
the rapidity of steam-boat navigation. Even 
Pittsburgh and New Orleans are now shaking 
hands, and exchanging civilities every day. 

‘“*This immense river is supported by 
streams issuing from sources from all direc- 
tions, forming an area of several thousand 
miles ; and commands the resources of all the 
immeasurable. track of fruitful country in- 
cluded in that circle. Thus we can have am- 
ple intercourse with the civilised world, and 
at any time. More than two hundred steam- 
boats, some seven hundred and fifty tons, 
now navigate the ‘ mother of waters,’ and 
its tributaries! ! - - 

* On the other hand, after enjoying free 
intercourse with all the commercial world, 
our sittation in thé ifiterior gives us all the 
advantages of an almost interminable wild 
country, containing all the delights and bean- 
ties of bountiful nature; penetrated by 
streams navigable from seven to nine hun- 
dred miles without a settler, save some hun- 
ters’ temporary camp; smiling with all the 
splendid gifts of Providence. My Indian 
friends can enjoy in perfect security what 
they formerly hardly enjoyed with the risk of 
their lives. Hunting, which was formerly an 
indispensable labour, now becomes a source 
of amusement, and relaxation from domestic 
duties: they will have plenty of the neces- 
saries and most of the comforts of life at 
home ; they have boundless tracks to roam 
upon for sport. - - - 

“The rise of property will be immense ; 
and the Indians, who have formerly been 
fooled out of their lands, being now more 
sensible of their value, may become the right- 
ful owners of wealth and power, and occupy 
that dignified station in society, which all 
should be ambitious to attain, and’which I 
am certain none more richly deserve than 
they do.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, April 16, 1824. 
M. Vienner has produced another poem wor- 
thy of his high reputation,—Epétre aux Muses 
sur les Romantiques. He attacks especially 
that sort of romantic composition which is a 
mere imitation or parody of the more respect- 
able style adopted with success by several 
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modern and admired writers, but which 
M. Viennet nevertheless ventures to censure 
and expose. Thelatter he considers a literary 
abuse ; the former as an abuse of an abuse, 
or an abuse abused. The poet announces to 
the nymphs of Helicon that he is about to 
become romantic and auteur a la mode ; that 
nothing is more easy; that his route is well 
beaten, and furnished with numerous guides. 
He then defines, in the following manner, the 
Ultra Romantique : 

“ C’est une verité qui n’est point la nature, 

Un art quin’est point art, de grands mots sans enflure ; 

C’est la mélancolie et la mysticité ; 

C’est affectation de la naiveté ; 

C’est un monde idéal qu’on voit dans les nuages : 

Tout, jusqu’au sentiment, n’y parle qu’en images. 

C’est la voix du desert ou la voix du torrent, 

On le roi des tilleuls, ou Je fantéme errant, 

Qui, le soir, au vallon, vient siffler ou se plaindre ; 

Des figures enfin qu’an ee ne ‘peut peindre ; 

C’est un je ne sais quoi dont on est transporté ; 

Et moins on le comprend plus on est enchanté.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the Epitre de M. Vien- 
net will lessen the number of those monstrous 
productions, which threaten us like a deluge, 
and which defy the precepts and the autho- 
rity of the Latin poet,—E¢ modus in rebus. 

A propos for the romantic. A young expert 
in the fabrication of calembourgs, went lately 
into a café and asked. for a glass of rhum. 
He had no sooner smelt it, than he called the 
master of the café, and said, ‘‘ You have given 
me some detestable rhum—it is quite new. 
Avez-vous lu Lord Byron ?’’—‘ Non, Monsieur.’ 
—* J’en étais sur! vous n’étes pas amateur du 
rhum antique!” He paid with an air for his 
glass, and with an air marched off, proud of 
his esprit, and leaving the master staring. 
“ Never mind, friend, (said an old customer };) 
let as many as please pay for the rhum-antique 
and leave you the rhum-jeune.” 

Un petit livre aussi bien pensé que bien écrit, 
has just appeared from the pen of an anonyme. 
The work reveals, however, the master and a 
sage whose experience has not diminished his 
benevolence. It is entitled Recueil de Pen- 
sées, You may judge of the whole by some 
pensées extracted at hazard : : 

“Une titre soutient ’homme médiocre; un nom 

Vécrase. - - - [1 faut des années pour changer les traits 
du visage, et il suffit de quelques mois pour effacer jus- 
qu’a la trace des opinions et , sentimens. -- - De tous 
Jes moyens pour se faire remarquer, le plus infallible 
pour les petits c’est Ja magnificence ; pour les grands, 
c’est la simplicité. - - - Rien de plus simple, dit-on, que 
la verité ; en effet il ne faut que da cotrage pour la 
dire, et de la vertu pour l’entendre. - - - L’important est 
un Nain = marche sur la pointe du pied pour se gran- 
dir. - - - La mode est un vernis qui ne prend que sur la 
médiocrité.”” 

The Longchamps have been uncommonly 

dull—scarcely any new équipages, and very 
few élégantes graced the promenades. Some 
English bloods, four in hand, putting as 
much seriousness and study into their looks 
while they turned their elbows, and twirled 
their whips, and touched = the leaders, as 
if they were fulfilling the hi 

diplomacy, or arranging the most ingenious 
and difficult experiments of philosophy—now 
pulling up for the sake of calling out to their 
grooms “ All right,” and then showing their 
science and skill in starting,—attracted the 
wonderment of the uninitiated badauds and 
the jealousy of the aspiring jeunes gens of the 
Chaussée d’Antin. A few Ambassadors also 


complimented the Court by hiring something | gether with the other parts of the statue. 
extraordinary for the occasion; butin general| Arranging these masses, we decided that the 


all passed with a dulness and stupidity be- 
yond description. 


The Theatres have been shut on account of| removed contained pieces of stone and ce- 
what is most strangely called the holy week.| ment that had formed a part of the found 
The Opera has profited by the interregnum|dation or pedestal on which it had been 


ghest duties of|dants toremove the soil, when the object of 


of Concerts are so ennuyeux, that they might 
almost as well have left the Parisiennes to 
their amusemens charnels. 

On dit that there has been found among 
de vieilles paperasses an unpublished work by 
Racine, which will soon appear. According 
to the same on dit, this ms. treats of religion. 
See what comes of your having found the 
paper of Milton! On dit aussi, that our dis- 
covery is only a sort of parody of yours. 

A little altercation took place the other 
day at the bourse between a Marquis and a 
Broker: it was conducted decently in an 
under-tone, but the following words were 
overheard by a simple-looking man, and im- 
mediately repeated: ‘* Vous devez savoir 
que-que je suis un homme de qualité.”— 
‘Que m’importe si vous étes homme de qua- 
lité, je snis homme de quantité.’  - 

A person lately entered a‘salon, where he 
met a noted Jesuit. The latter said to some 
one near him, “‘ Cet homme est roux comme 
Judas.” The newly-arrived visitor, though 
talking to a friend, heard the remark, turned 
round, and said in a loud’ tone“ Monsieur, 
il n’est pas sir que Judas fit roux, il est seu- 
lement prouvé qu'il etait de la' Compagnie de 
Jesus.’ It is well for the speaker that the In- 
quisition is morte, or a Familiar would haye 
taught him to hear and say nothing. 





THE THEBAN LION. 

Tue following extract from an unpublished 
Journal of a Tour in Greece will, we are 
sure, be acceptable to a very large portion of 
our readers :— 

** On Wednesday, the 3d June 1818, our 
party, consisting of four, set out from the 
house of the Archon Logotheti, a rich Greek 
merchant at Lebadea, whose kindness and 
hospitality to English travellers is well known. 
Our object was to explore the ruins at Chr- 
ronea in Beotia. i 

tured ornaments, collected together at a 
fountain, the remains of a theatre, &c. we 
had passed the evening before, - promising 
much subject for study; and we encouraged 
a hope that the spade and a little exertion 
would reward us with some antique specimens 
of art. In two hours we crossed the hills, 
partly by an ancient paved road, and arrived 
at the edge of a plain, within a quarter ofa 
mile of Cheronea, and in sight of the foun- 
tain and theatre. Here we halted, to exa- 
mine a piece of white marble that lay by the 
road-side, a portion only of which was to be 
seen, the greater part being, as we afterwards 
discovered, buried under the earth, which 
rose like a flat tumulus, or gave the idea of a 
platform, or base of atemple. Whilst our 
friend **** referred to the extracts’ and 
notes provided to direct our pursuits, the 
eagerness of *** had encouraged oar atten- 


our research was found to be'a colossal lion’s 
head, of bold and beautiful- workmanship. 
From the nose to the top of the head it mea- 
sured four feet six inches; and from the 
forehead, where broken off just above the 
shoulder, five feet nine inches. A part of 
one of the hind legs lay at some little dis- 
tance, two feet three inches in diameter, to- 


attitude had resembled the one placed on the 
summit of Northumberland House. The earth 


———————— 
interesting tour, describes the plain of Che- 
ronea, and alludes to the victory obtained 
there 338 years before Christ, by Philip, over 
the combined armies of Athenians and The- 
bans, by which he gained dominion over 
Greece. And this author further observes, 
‘ That nothing is here to be seen of the Theban 
Lion of Cheronea; but it is possibly buried 
under ground, and may yet reward the search 
of some fature traveller.’ 

‘ Satisfied that. this was the tomb of the 
sacred band of three hundred.Thebans, who 
till then had never been conquered, we began 
to consider the best means of removing the 
Lion to our own Museum, where it, might 
serve to assist the studies of the sculptor, as 
well as afford much pleasure: to the scholar, 
it being evidently the very statue described 
by Pausanias, Chap. xu. of his 9th Book : 

“ ¢ Near this city (Chwronea) is a common 
sepulchre of those Thebans: that fell.in the 
engagement against Philip. There is no in- 
scription on the tomb, but a lion stands on it, 
which may be supposed to signify the great 
vehemence of these men in fight. But it ap- 
pears to me that there is no inscription on the 
sepulchre, because the Demon did not permit 
the consequence of their courage to be such 
as might be expected.’ 

“ Calculating that the head of this statue 
alone weighed upwards of three tons, and 
being some miles from the sea shore, we gave 
up all idea of removing the whole; so care- 
fully buried the masses, and left them till 
other means than those we were possessed of 
could be adopted; and indulged in the hope, 
that on our arrival in England a subscription 
might be set on foot for the purpose of im- 
porting this vast statue to our shores, where 
it would serve to remind us how the Greeks 
commemorated their glorious achievements, 
and possibly incline our Committee of taste 
to pay the same or greater tribute to the me- 
mory of these.bands of heroés who in like 
manner have fallen i-defence of the-honour 
and liberty of thié country. Craurorp. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GASEOUS BATHS. 


Tue French and German physicians are 
adopting this remedy in all cases of diseases 
of the skin, and all chronic affections ; and by 
their example, Baths of a similar nature have 
been recently established by an eminent Sur- 
geon in Bury-street, St. James’s. It proceeds 
upon the principle of administering medicine 
of many sorts, but particularly chlorine, mer- 
cury, sulphur, and opium, through the pores 
of the skin; and, no doubt, with more safety 
and expedition than through the medium of 
the stomach. Itis, however, hardly possible 
to believe all that has been advanced on the 
subject by De Carro of Vienna, or the French 
physicians, whose works are now lying before 
us, exhibiting a list of cures almost miracn- 
lous. We do not mention this.as at all donbt- 
ing the value of the remedy, which we believe 
is sovereign in many cases that will not yield 
to the usual administration of medicine; but 
we would guard against that enthusiasm which 
is the most dangerous enemy of science, as it 
raises expectations which cannot be gratified, 
and which, being disappointed, infallibly lead 
the public mind into the opposite extreme. 

Nor, indeed, is the idea entirely new ; itis 
mentioned by Hippocrates, though in his time 








“to give des Concerts Spirituels. Maisthese sort| placed. Holland, in his very accurate and 


it appears to have been imperfectly under- 
stood, both in theory and practice. 








| Our present notice, however, is rather to 
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introduce the subject to the public; and we 
purpose to go more into detail hereafter, 
when we have fairly ascertained the effects 
of the system. The Editor of John Bull, 
once hnmorously pledged himself to get into 
the inside of a hackney, in order to ascertain 
whether certain complaints against these ve- 
hicles were well founded or not: we will go 
farther, and absolutely submit to a course of 
aérial bathing, to be enabled to advise our 
readers truly and confidently on so impor- 
tant a subject. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Oxrorp, April 17.—On Saturday, April 10, 
the last day of Lent Term, the following eS 
were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. Ch. Lipscomb, Fellow of 
New College, and lately appointed enor of Jamaica, 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. G. Chandler, sometime 
Fellow of New College, grand compounder. ; 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. H. Seymour, Exeter Coll. ; 
Rev. F. Lipscomb, Scholar of University Coll.; Rev. 
J. Fisher, broke Coll. ; T. J. Powell, St. Alban Hall, 

Bach. of Arts.—R. R. Hughes, D.Williams, Jesus Coll, 

The number of Determining Bachelors in Lent, 
was two hundred and forty-seven. 

The whole number of Degrees in Lent Term 
was—D.D. two; D.C.L. two; B.D. five; M.A. 
thirty-five; B.A. forty-nine. Matriculations, one 
hundred and twelve. 





ASIA POLYGLOTTA. 
(Concluded from our last.} 

Arter his Preface, M.Klaproth has said a 
few words in explanation of the orthography 
which he has re in this volume, for 
Asiatic words. Pallas used the Russian, 
which is too little known in Europe, and 
therefore ill adapted to such a purpose. The 
English, German, and French travellers, who 
have brought back vocabularies, have almost 
all of thememployed the orthography of their 
respective nations. M. K., while he has 
taken advantage of every thing that seemed 
suitable to his purpose in the German sys- 
tem of orthography, has not failed to see its 
imperfections, and has endeavoured to supply 
them by signs taken from other languages ; 
the Greek, for instance, and particularly the 

Russian; and also, though more rarely, by 
some conventional signs, which are easily dis- 
tinguished. The result is an alphabet: of 
42 letters, of which only seven can embarrass 
the reader, and oblige him to refer to the 
éxplanatory table. This (we use the words of 
M. Abel Rémusat*) is an approximate solution 
of the famous problem which so long em- 
ployed M. Volney ; and it may be said, that 
it would be of little advantage to find a more 
strict solution of it. 

__The first Essay in the book is an “‘ Estimate 
of the Asiatic Historians,” in which Mr. K. 
makes the Native authentic history of the na- 
tions of Asia begin pretty late, and it seems 
with good reason; assuming as certain only 
that part of history, in which the leading facts 
are true, and the chronology is proved, or 
may be proved, by synchronisms. He by no 
means however rejects uncertain history, or 
that in which the facts are true, or at least 
not improbable, in which historical persons 
are treated of and their lives described, but 
without a fully demonstrable chronology. 
These two historical periods are preceded by 
Mythology, which, if partly true, is involved 
in an impenetrable veil of fable and allegory. 

The following Table (says Mr. K.) exhibits 
in one view the antiquity of the native history 
of the nations named in it, but which may 
often be completed out of that of their neigh- 


* An bis critique on this work in the Journal des Savans. 





bours. It shews, I think, that the expecta- 
tion of deriving from Asiatic sources more 
materials for the history of the ancient world 
than those which we find in the books of 
Moses, and among the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, are very exagge- 
rated; and that it is at most in China that we 
may expect some information respecting the 
ancient history of Asia. But with respect to 
the history of the three centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, and that of the 
following ages down to our days, a great deal 
is to be found among the Asiatics ; and the 
history of the migration of nations, and even 
that of the middle ages, would be always 
obscure andincomplete without their aid, 
Commencement of the native certain his- 


tory of the 

ARABS. . +s» inthe vth 

PRRSIANS. 3.0, occesanese uid — 

RIE < bd cncccceteedes< xivth the Birth 

spams Sokekeedaeekhe pe of 
INDOOS ....... Bi Aa xt 

TIBETIANS. ...0,.c0c0eee Ist Carisr. 

SEL, cin dcnccocasces 1xth Century 

JAPANESE ...... tai eae: vith before 

ARMENIANS ........0006 id the Birth 

GEORGIANS .........00 uid of Crrist. 


The uncertain history of the most ancient 
nations, as we shall see in the following 
Essay, reaches only to about 3000 years be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, 
and to the great flood which inundated the 
greatest part of the old world, and which we 
call Noah’s Deluge. 

In the next Essay, headed “ Floods and 
Inundations,” M. Kiaproth finds, for the last 
general deluge, the tradition of which has 
been clearly preserved among all ancient na- 
tions, the three following remarkable and 
almost contemporary dates : Years 

before Christ. 
The Deluge, or Flood of Noah, according to the 
Samaritan text of Genesis .......+++++++++ 3044 
The Indian Deluge, and commencement of the 
Kali-Jag :i....c..csvecsccccsecccesseceene 3101 
The beginning of the Chinese State...........- 3082 
The mean of these three dates gives 3076 years before 

Christ for the general Deluge, which the author care- 

fully distinguishes from the Typhon, or flood of 

Xesuthius, which happened at the same time with 

that of the Chinese under Iao, aad 2293 before the birth 

of Christ. 

After these preliminary Essays comes the 
work itself, namely, “ The People of Asia, 
ranged according to their Languages.” Before 
he enters on the detail of the several lan- 
guages which he intends to compare, M. Klap- 
roth brings forward two general ideas, which, 
says M. Rémusat, are far too important to be 
passed over in silence; and the consequences 
of which are at the same time too extensive 
and too multiplied for us to undertake to sub- 
ject them to a discussion, on which the author 
himself has not thought fit to enter. One of 
these ideas, peculiar to M.K. is, that the 
differences which may be observed in the 
grammatical system of two languages prove 
nothing against the analogies that are ob- 
served between the roots of the words which 
compose them; in other words, that the com- 
parison of grammars cannot lead to results as 
certain as the comparison of vocabularies. 
* Thus (says he) there is no doubt remaining 
that the Persian and the German belong to 
the same stock ; but we should hardly have 
come to this result by comparing the gram- 
matical construction of the two languages; as 
little should we find a resemblance between 
the English and the German, if we attended 
only to the grammar.” 

The other idea of which we have spoken 





is, that there exist in all languages two sorts 





of analogies, one general, or rather, universal, 
the other particular to certain dialects, and 
attesting the community of their origin. M. K. 
calls the first antediluvian, and says it has 
hitherto remained inexplicable, but deserves 
strict investigation. He alleges, as proofs, 
several very remarkable examples of words 
resembling each other, in languages in which 
it would be almost absurd to seek true and 
real analogies. Thus the sun is called choun 
in Mantchou, and sone in German ; a moun- 
tain, dpos in Greek, ouro inTungusan; arock, 
pen in Chinese, in Sanscrit, in Samoied, and 
in Pelvi; the head, pa among the Finlanders 
and in the Kurile islands. Thus there is a 
certain number of words which are common 
to languages separated by immense distances ; 
to that of the Mengkasars of Celebes, and 
that of the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Enisei ; to the French and the Mantchon ; 
to the Chinese and the Greek. These (says 
he) seem inexplicable, except as remains of 
an original language, which are found in all 
the dialects of the Old and the New World, 
and the existence of which was very justly 
felt by Grotius wiren he said of it, ‘* Nullidi 
puram exstare, sed reliquias ejus esse tn omnibus 
linguis.’” M. Rémusat, however, seems to 
apprehend that this idea may be abused, for 
he says, ‘‘ We believe that it would not be dif- 
ficult to enrich this list ; but in adding to it, it 
would be necessary to be on our guard against 
deceitful or imperfect analogies, those which 
it is natural to ascribe to chance, or which 
bear upon some letters only of the same word, 
or on monosyllables, the more limited com- 
binations of which are more likely to recur. 
We must also, to confine ourselves strictly 
within the idea of M. K. retrench from the 
catalogue of the expressions which a primi- 
tive language may have bequeathed to other 
languages, those which natural, though not 
ordinary events, have conveyed to great dis- 
tances from their native soil ; the terms which 
invasions, emigrations, pilgrimages, missions, 
have carried from one end of the ancient 
continent to the other. Chinese wordsin the 
Turkish, Sanscrit words in the Celtic and the 
Icelandic, Malay words in Easter Island and 
Madagascar, no longer excite surprise, since 
we have investigated Indian antiquities, con- 
sulted the Chinese historians, and explored 
the Pacific Ocean. If we. reflect that many 
recollections have been effaced, many revolu- 
tions forgotten, many relations between an- 
cient nations lost sight of ; lastly, if we reflect 
that a more profound knowledge of certain 
languages would perhaps lead us to discover 
numerous, general, incontestible signs of affi- 
nity, where we yet perceive only some fugi- 
tive, uncertain, and partial features of ana- 
logy, we shall be convinced that the idea 
expressed by Grotius, but to which the phi- 
lological knowledge of M. K. who adopts it, 
gives much greater weight, might mislead less 
able critics, and, contrary to his intention, 
give fresh support to ancient systems, which 
are now estimated at their true value.” _ 

“ The other kind of analogy is postdeluvian, 
(we quote M. Klaproth’s words,) and its 
causes are less hidden from us. Love of truth 
obliges me to reject all history that has come 
down to us before the year 3076 before Christ. 
On the other hand, I beg to be permitted to en- 
tertain no fixed opinion respecting the age of 
the world, as there are many physical reasons 
to show that our globe is much older than the 
Mosaic traditions appear to make it. Itis 
very probable that the earth bas already un- 
dergone several great revolutions which pre- 
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ceded the origin of the human race. “These 
revolutions may be supposed to have been 
chiefly inundations caused by some interrup- 
tion of the course of the earth round the sun. 
To them are owing the traces of the waters, 
and the sand, &c. of the bottom of the sea, 
upon the mountains, and probably also the 
remains of prodigious races of animals now 
lost, which have been so admirably described 
by M. Cuvier. If there were human inhabi- 
tants in those times, they must have been 
likewise destroyed by these floods, which 

erhaps were always succeeded by a new 
ormation of new inhabitants. The case how- 
ever is different with the great flood which 
we call that of Noab, for we know that at 
that time some men were saved in different 
countries ; as in India, in Armenia, and in 
America. The same may have been the case 
in others, though the tradition is either lost 
or unknown. But when we find that in the 
part of the Old World with which we are 
historically better acquainted, the original 
tribes, and with them the original languages, 
descended, after the flood, from the highest 
mountains, we may infer almost with cer- 
tainty that these highest mountains were not 
covered by the waters in Noah’s time ; and 
that a number (proportionably small, it is 
true,) of the people living in this neighbour- 
hood, retreated to them as the waters rose, 
and thus, together with their lives, preserved 
their language, and the vicinity oftheir former 
abodes. In the lower parts the remaining 
and larger part of the people was destroyed ; 
but a nucleus remained upon the mountains, 
from which they were renewedatter the flood.” 

These are some of Klaproth’s general and 
profound views. It would lead us much too 
far to extract every thing that is interesting 
in the Asia Polyglotta: we will therefore add 
only the names of the 23 chief tribes of Asia, 
as he has determined them: 1. Indo-Germani; 
2. Semites; 3. Georgians; 4. Caucasians; 
5. Samoieds ; 6. Temscians;7. Finns; 8. Turks ; 
9. Mongols; 10. Tungusans ;, 11. Kuriles- 
Aino ; 12. Jukagirs ; 18. Korjakes ; 14. Kamt- 
schadales; 15. Polar-Americans, in Asia; 
16. Japanese; 17. Koreans ; 18. Tibetians ; 
19. Chinese; 20. Annam; 21. Siamese; 
22. Avanese ; 23. Peguese. The Malays are 
not reckoned among the Asiatics, but as the 
aborigines of the Indian islands and Australia. 

Historical and geographical researches on 
the origin, and the ancient and modern 
abodes of the people of Asia, and compara- 
tive vocabularies of their languages, alternate 
with the most remarkable discoveries, which 
are introduced as it wereen passant. A neatly- 
engraved Map of Asia is annexed to the work, 
and shows by its colouring the division of the 
23 principal tribes and languages of that part 
of the world, and serves in some measure 
to give a general view of the whole. 

The Atlas of Languages, (Sprachatlas,) 
which M. K. has annexed to his volume, is a 
collection of seven comparative vocabularies, 
which are richer, more extended, and applied 
to a greater number of dialects than he could 
introduce into the body of the work. Thus 
we have here, for instance, 11 dialects instead 
of one for the language of Ava, six instead of 
three for the Siamese, &c. A life of Budha 
is annexed to the work, which, being foreign 
to the subject, we at present pass over, and 
conclude this long review with the testimony 
of M. Rémnsat. “‘ We cannot conclude (says 
he) without remarking what a prodigious 
diversity of objects it contains, what inex- 
haustible patience was required to amass so 





many materials, what rare sagacity not to go 
astray amidst this deluge of barbarous words, 
which were tg be classed, compared, and dis- 
tinguished from each other. The Asia Poly- 
glotia is very certainly the most vast and 
complete repository of information relative to 
that multitude of unknown dialects spoken 
by the tribes of the North and the East. No 
other German or French work has ever con- 
tained so great a number of Tartar, Tibetan, 
and Siberian words as this. In the number, 
the selection, and the authenticity of its ma- 
terials, it leaves the books of Pallas and of 
Adelung far behind ; and all that we can de- 
sire is, that so useful a labour may be extend- 


author, for want of assistance, has been 
obliged to exclude from the circle of his re- 
searches, but also to the other parts of the 
world, beginning with that which we inhabit.” 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tunis patriotic Gallery is closed to-day, and 
we rejoice to have yet a few items to add to 
the two lists of its sales this season which 
we have already published. There can be 
no question but that the Fine Arts are becom- 
ing every year more popular in England ; and 
much of this popularity, it is equally certain, 
may be traced to this invaluable national 

Institution. ‘ 

265. Millbrooke Lake, oy ep P.H. Rogers. 

273. Scene on the Lynor River, ditto. 

9. A View on the Thames, John Ward; 
Bertie Mathew, Esq. 
4. A View on the Wye, F. Watts. 
54. Wilton Bridge, Herefordshire, ditto. 
58. A View of West Cowes, John Burnett; 
Jas. Wadmore, Esq. 

277. Christ at the Pool of Bethesda, Jas. & Geo. 
Foggo; Francis Goodwin, Esq. for the 
Committee of the Bordesly Chapel, Bir- 
mingham. 

102. Instinct, F.C. Turner ; Rd. Williams, Esq. 

2. King Richard ut. F. Howard; G. Bennett, 


Esq. 
340. Hillsford, near Linton, F. R. Lee; John 
Squires, Esq. ’ . 
301. A HeathScene, £. Dowbiggin; — Wall, Esq. 
The amount of sales exceeds 3000 guineas. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIS3S. 
THERE is always in the coup-d’cil of an Ex- 
hibition, as in that of a picture, something 
whereon we are enabled to form a general 
opinion at once. Of the new Exhibition in 
Suffolk-street our first impression was favour- 
able, and, on a closer inspection, our judg- 
ment does not reject that impression. We do 
not.mean to say that there are many works of 
a very high class of art amongst the seven 
hundred got together by the industry of the 
Society ; but wher it is considered that this is 
their beginning, necessarily hurried in every 
way, we think it will be allowed that a suffi- 
cient and promising display of talent adorns 
their walls. There is, to be sure, as at Somer- 
set House, an overbearing weight of portrait, 
and we are sorry to observe that, with a 
few exceptions, this class is rendered very 
little interesting by execution. There is also 
a great proportion of indifferent workman- 
ship, which teaches us to anticipate that the 
new Society will rather tend to the diffusion 
of the Arts than to their cultivation in the 
most elevated degree. Still, however, that 
which makes any pursuit more general, is 
calculated to lead to improvement, and there 











is no certain predicating what this Institution 


ed, not only to those parts of Asia which the’ 


may yet accomplish. We proceed to notice a 
few of the leading pictures,—the whole pre- 
senting an interesting and attractive variety 
of landscape and subject.* 

No. 84. The Widow, by H. Ritcher, is emi- 
nently conspicuous, and her removal from 
grave to gay is marked with the characteristic 
skill of the artist; the colouring is appropri- 
ate and the accessaries are exquisitely paint- 
ed. The consciousness of the joyous and vo- 
luptuous female lanching again into the gaie- 
ties of life is most happily expressed. 

197. Cross-examining the Witness. E. V. Rip- 
pingille—This performance is replete with 
every variety of character, as seen in almost 
every station of life, where scenes’ like this 
are to be found, and exhibits them under the 
influence of the comic, the serious, and the 
whimsical, in a way highly creditable to the 
skill of the artist. 

149. The Vale of Lonsdale. W. Linton— 
loses nothing of its effect and interest; even 
in the face of its quotation, though it is from 
the pen of Gray. In its character, it is a 





fine example of the classic in British sce- 
nery ; there may be higher hills, there may be 
loftier mountains, but none whose forms are 
more captivatingly picturesque : the execu- 
tion throughout is spirited, and the aérial per- 
spective clear and in good keeping. 

60. Ulleswater, Cumberland, &c. T. C. Hof- 
land.—This is another interesting feature of 
British landscape, and appears in all the soft- 
ened beauties of repose and sunshine. The 
quiet and silvery tones are in perfect har- 
mony with the scene; and the gleam of light 
introduced near the centre of the picture is 
quite enchanting. This and 269, in the north- 
west room, of Blenheim Palace from the 
Woods, are certainly among the artist’s hap- 
piest productions. 

190. Cattle and Figures. J. Burnet.—A va- 
riety in the styles of art, as exhibited on these 
walls, is seen in this picture, and shows the 
value of contrast in all exhibitions; itis vigo- 
rous and bold, full of rich and harmonious 
tints, and possessing every character of the 
picturesque. 

To this variety, No. 22 may be added, 
Mr. Martin’s Seventh Plague of Egypt; in 
which grandeur and destruction go hand-in- 
hand, as in the usual character of this artist’s 
subjects. 

The north-west room contains many inte- 
resting subjects, and is a further display of 
the talents contributed towards the formation 
of this Society. 

Mr. Glover’s Welsh View, No. 248, with the 
impossible name, is a fine effect of gleamy 
light contrasted with the gloomy grandeur of 
the clouds and scenery. We were here de- 
lighted with the Sortie of Gibraltar, No. 281, 
(the original sketch) by J. Trumbull, in which 
we recognise the pencil of his master, the late 
venerable President West. Cosse’s Hypochon- 
driac, 238, is well managed, without carica- 
turing the subject; and the episode is in good 
keeping and contrast. 

88. Dead Game, by B. Blake, is exquisitely 
painted; and reminds us of G. Douw, in a 
manner not discreditable to our own coun- 
tryman. “ 

The rooms appropriated to Drawings and 
Engravivgs are well filled: in the first, the 
Minjatures and Enamels are conspicuous for 
talent; the latter have, for the most part, 





* The splendid gallery and suite of exhibition rooms 
were executed, we are informed, by Mr. Nash, from the 





designs of Mr. Elmes. The wamber of doors in the 
great room is the only eyesore which we could discover, 
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‘een before the public already, and exhi- 
bit = eg favourable view of the English 
School Engraving. Neither ig the Sculp- 
tore of this Exhibition without its share of 
interest and talent. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


RAPHAEL SHOWING HIS MISTRESS HER PORTRAIT. 
By Mr. Brockedon. (British Gallery.) 
Surely he imaged this from his own heart ? 
He had been wandering with some one he loved— 
Some dark-eyed beauty—when the sunset threw 
In vain its crimson.o’er a cheek, which blush 
That gentle answer to a lover’s look) 
He thought upos her face, and painted this 
e r . . 
Bidding Soames love breathe Tr his own. 
I’ve thought upon thy brow when Night 
‘Threw o’er my pallet her summer moonlight, 
And I have looked on the midnight sky 
To catch the 4 and light of thy eye; 
I painted from these and from memory, 
For I could not paint when I looked on thee. 
1 saw thee one day—the bath had shed 
Over thy cheek that loveliest red 
f never saw matched by rosebud or rose, 
By morning’s rise, or by evening’s close : 
Around thy brow was a turban rolled, 
The hair was veiled by its graceful fold, 
Save one or two rich curls that 'fell, 
Thé beauty of the rest to tell ; 
Thy neck and rounded arms were bare, 
Marble statue was never so fair ; [hand 
zone was unbound, but one small white 
Held thy robe while thy dark eye scanned 
How it round in the glass beside, 
With youth and woman and beauty’s pride. 
Now this be thy mirror—Is thine eye bright? 
Curls thatJip, blooms that cheek ond 
Now this be thy mirror, and it shall 
A glass, my beauty ! wortlty. of thee— 
A glass, the emblem of my heart, 
From which thy image will not depart. 
, Perish the other works, for whose fame 
I ‘have wasted. the light and vil of life’s flame— 
Let'‘not one'aingle fragment be 
Of ‘what most 


im ty. i 
spare this loveliést'trace 


if Time 1 
Of thy fairy form and pw J radiant face, 


Just leave this record of my heart 
To tell how lovely and loved thou art! 


i iaeeeneeenanemeneal 
MOONLIGHT. 7’. C. Hofland. 


A luxury of deep repose! the heart 

Must surely beat in quiet here. The light 

Is such as should be on the poet’s harp 
When he awakens his first song of love, 
Echoed but by the wind and nightingale. 
‘There isa silver beauty on the leaves— 

The night has given it; and the green turf 
Seems as just spread for fairy revelling. 

I will not look on it—it is too fair ! 

Its green, moonlighted loveliness but mocks 
The hot and burried scenes iu which we live. 
Gop! that this Earth should be so beautiful, 
And yet so wretched ! 


SONG. 


I cannot bear to look on thee, 
And think on all that thou hast given 
Of happiness and misery,— 
Alternately a hell! a heaven ! 


How cai the merchant.bear to gaze 
Upon the deep blue ocean wave? 

The sea, in which his wealth was lost, 
At first its source and then its grave! 


mow hope is wrecked for thee, 

ly life is clouded for thy sake ; 

You ht my heart love’s richest store, 
Must its next lesson be to break? = L. E, L. 


THE 


— = 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Cravitions of 
Che Wiestern Highlands. 
; No. VIIL. 
MURDER OF LORD LORNE. 
Joun Stewart, Lord of Lorne, when far 
advanced in life, was a widower, and had 
three daughters, but no lawful son. By a 
woman above the common rank, named Mac- 
laurin, he had an illegitimate son, whose name 
was Dugald. He was a young man of great 
promise, and had particularly distinguished 
himself on a recent occasion. 

The sons of the chief of Macdougall, by the 
sister of Lord Lorne, were very desirous of 
marrying their cousins, the co-heiresses of 
Lorne, and were assiduous in their attention 
to their uncle, who resided in the castle of 
Dunstaffnage, once inhabited by the kings of 
Caledonia, and still one of the royal palaces 
of Scotland. They had passed the night at 
Dunstaffnage, and departed early next morn- 
ing. But they had not gone far on their way, 
when they observed a number of boats ap- 
proaching from the east, crowded with people, 
with oo playing, and bearing flags. They 
found that these boats contained Dugald and 
his mother; and they soon discovered that 
old Lord Lorne had resolved to marry the 
mother of Dugald, and that they were now 
coming to celebrate the marriage. Accord- 
ing to the Scotch law, this marriage would 
have made Dugald legitimate, and capable of 
inheriting the ample territories of Lorne. 
This event would have utterly disappointed 
the matrimonial schemes of the two nephews, 
and they instantly formed a dreadful resolu- 
tion to prevent it.. They returned, and asked 
admittance into the ‘castle; but the door- 
keeper remarking avery fierce expressiun in 
their countenances, first consulted his master, 
who was displeased at his hesitating to admit 
his nephews. The doorkeeper reluctantly 
received them ; they forced their: way into 
Lord Lorne’s apartment, and instantly put 
him to death, to prevent the intended mar- 
riage. The brothers were however disap- 
pointed in their expectations,—the heiresses 
escaped from Dunstaffnage by night, and 
carried away the charters of the estate. They 
took refuge with the Earl of Argyle, who 
soon married the eldest daughter ; the second 
was married to Campbell, of Glenurchy, an- 
cestor of the Earl of Braedalbane; and the 
third to Campbell, of Ottar. 

This murder was committed towards the 
end of the 15th century. The rock where the 
two Macdougalls stood when they discovered 
the approach of Dugald and his mother, and 
where they resolved to return and assassin- 
ate theiruncle, is still wellknown. It is called 
in Gaelic by a name which, translated, means 


‘| The Rock of the Wicked Resolution, 





MAC IAN GHIER, 


ARCHIBALD MACDONALD, commonly known 
by the above patronimic, was perhaps the 
most perfect master of his hazardous profes- 
sion of any who ever practised it. Archibald 
was by birth a gentleman, and proprietor of 
a small estate in Argyleshire, which he how- 
ever lost early in life. He soon distinguished 
himself as a cattle-lifter on an extensivescale ; 
and weak as the arm of the law might then 
have been, he found it advisable to remove 
further from its influence, and he shifted his 
residence from his native district of Appin to 





the remote peninsula of Ardnamurchap, which 


AND 


was admirably adapted to his purpose, from 


its geographical position. He obtained alease 


of an extensive farm, and he fitted up a large 
cowhouse, though his whole visible live stock 
consisted of one filly. His neighbours could 
not help making remarks on this subject, but 
he begged of them to have no anxiety on that 
head, assuring them that his byre would be 
full ere Christmas; and he was as good as 
his word. He had trained the filly to suit his 
purpose, and it was a practice of his to tie 
other horses to her tail; she then directed her 
course homeward by unfrequented routes, and 
always found her way in safety. 

His expeditions were generally carried on 
by sea, and he annoyed the most distant of 
the Hebrides, both to the south and north. He 
often changed the colour of his boats and sails, 
and adopted whatever appeared best suited 
to his immediate purpose. Inconsequence of 
this artifice, his depredations were frequently 
ascribed to others, and sometimes to men of 
the first distinction in that country, so dex- 
terously did he imitate their Birlings and their 
insignia. Heheld his land from Campbell, of 
Lochnell, into whose favour hehad insihuated 
himself by his knowledge and address. 

When Lochneli resided at the castle of 
Mingary, Archibald was often ordered to lie 
on a mattress in his bed-room, to entertain 
him at night with the recitation of the poems 
of Ossian, and with tales. Archibald con- 
trived means to convert this circumstance to 
his advantage. He ordered his men to be in 
readiness, and he that night selected one of 
his longest poems. Ashe calculated, Loch- 
nell fell asleep before he had finished the re- 
cital; the robber slunk out and soon joined 
his associates. He steered for the island of 
Mull, where some of his men had been pre- 
viously sent to execute his orders ; he carried 
off a whole fold of cattle, which he landed 
safely, and returned to his mattress before 
Lochnell awoke.’ When he ‘lay down, he 
purposely snored so londly that the sleeping 
chief was disturbed, and complained of the 
tremendous noise the fellow made, observing 
that, fond as he was of poetry, he must de- 
prive himself of it in future on such condi- 
tions. To this Archibald had no objections ; 
his principal object was then accomplished, 
and taking up the tale where he had stopt 
when his patron fell asleep, he finished it, and 
slept soundly to an advanced hour. 

The cattle were immediately missed, and 
suspicion fell on Archibald ; but he triumph- 
antly referred to Lochnell for a proof of his 
innocence, and this he obtained. That gen- 
tleman solemnly declared that the robber had 
never been out of his room during that night, 
and the charge was of course dropt. 

A wealthy man who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood was noted for his penurious habits, 
and he had incurred particular odium by re- 
fnsing a supply of meal to a poor widow in 
distress. This man had sent a considerable 
quantity of grain to the mill, which, as usual, 
he attended himself, and was conveying the 
meal home at night on horseback. The horses 
were tied in a string, the halter of one fixed 
to the tail of another; and the owner led 
the foremost by a long tether. His road lay 
through a wood, and Archibald there watched 
his approach. The night was dark, and the 
man walked slowly, humniing a song: the 
ground was soft, and the horses having no 
shoes (as is still usual in that country,) their 
tread made no noise. Archibald ordered one 
of his men to loosen the tether from the head 





of the front horse, and to hold it, hims elf oc~ 
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cupying the place of the horse, and walking 
on at the same pace. . He thus got possession 
of the whole. The miser soon arrived at his 
own door, and called for assistance to depo- 
sit his winter store in safety; but, to his as- 
tonishment, found he had but the halter! 

Availing himself of the credulity of his 
countrymen, he pretended to hold frequent 
intercourse with a spirit or genie, still much 
distinguished in the west Highland under the 
appellation of Glastig. This he turned toex- 
cellent account, as the stories which his par- 
tisans fabricated of the command he had over 
the Glastig, and the connexion between them, 
terrified the people so much, that few could 
be prevailed upon to watch their cattle at 
night, and they thus fell an easy prey to this 
artful rogue. 

Archibald’s father having died early, his 
mother afterwards married a second hus- 
band, who resided in a neighbouring island. 
When she died, her son was out of favour 
with his stepfather, and he was refused the 
privilege of having the disposal of his mother’s 
remains, nor did he think it prudent to ap- 
pear openly at her funeral. He however 
obtained accurate information of the place 
where her corpse was lying ; in a dark night 
he made an opening in the thatched roof of 
the earthen hut, and the wakers being oc- 
cupied in the feats of athletic exercise usually 
practised on these occasions, the body being 
excluded from their sight by a screen which 
hung across the house, Archibald carried it 
off to his boat like another /Eneas. He also 
got possession of the stock of whisky in- 
tended for the occasion, as it lay in the same 
place,—thns discharging the last duties of a 
pious son with little expense to himself. 


A fatal evént at length eccurred, which reti- 
dered it necessary for the man to retire from 


trade. He made a descent on one of the 
small islands on that coast, and had collected 

. the cattle, when the proprietor (who had 
information of the circumstance,) made his 
appearance to rescue them. Archibald was 
compelled to yield up his prey, but one of the 
villains who accompanied him, levelled his 
musket at the gentleman, and shot him dead 
from the boat. 

The robber was fully aware of his danger, 
and with the assistance of a fair wind he 
shaped his course for the mainland. - He 
pushed on with all possible speed, and arrived 
at Inverary before sunrise the following morn- 
ing. Having information that Stewart of Ap- 
pin was then in town, he watched his motions, 
and at an early hour saw him on the street in 
conversation with the Sheriff of the county. 
Archibald, who was an old acquaintance, sa- 
luted him, and his salute was returned. When 
Appin parted with the Sheriff, Archibald com- 
plained that he had taken no notice of him 
the preceding day, when he accosted him in 
the same place. pein said he was conscious 
of having seen him, but that he was much 
hurried at the time, and hoped he would ex- 
cuse him. The robber’s object was accom- 
plished. Appin had no doubt of the truth of 
what he said ; and on his trial for the murder, 
an alibi was established in his favour,.from 
this very extraordinary piece of address. 
Some of his crew were afterwards taken in 
Ross-shire, and executed there by orders of 
the Earl of Seaforth, though the actual mur- 
derer escaped punishment. Archibald, how- 
ever, never again plundered on a large scale. 
He died about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, and his name still stands unrivalled for 
cunning and address in his calling. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON, ETC. 
No, VIL. 

Tue Society of Painters in Water-colours 
open their twentieth annual Exhibition on 
Monday, and a very beautiful and interesting 
one it is. There is no branch of the Fine 
Arts so peculiarly British as this is : in ‘it, 
we so far excel all other nations, that we may 
be said to be the only country in which it 
flourished. And with us it is carried to a 
pitch of perfection, as the gallery about to 
open abundantly shows. I cannot, a priori, 
go into the details of its component parts; 
but a brief glance enables me to state that it 
is eminently attractive. I observed, in one 
direction the silver-toned perspective and 
lovely gray tints of Robson; in another, the 
Claude-looking tones of Barret; and in a 
third -the rich imaginative woodlands of 
Fielding. Prout’s picturesque ports and 
towns glowed on one side; Nash’s rich ¢a- 
thedral architecture in another. Stephanoff 
has finished a scene from the Arabian Talés 
in an exquisite manner; and a second, from 
English history, of Anne Boleyn. A Mr. 
Wright has made his name at once known 
and admired by a well coloured and clever 
picture of Falstaff, &c. Nessfield sustains 
the high reputation which he so justly ob- 
tained last year. Varley is more gay, but not 
less successful than usual; and, in short, 
Cristall, Hills, Harding, Pugin, Cox, Gas- 
tinean, &c. &c. fully contribute a variety of 
talent to the formation of a very interesting 
collection. 


Tuesday. At the Horticultural Society, 
where an improving display of fruits and 
flowers repaid the hour’s visit. Some beauti- 
ful. auriculas, .polyanthuses, and primroses 
were shown by Mr. Thomas Hogg} and 
rom the Garden of the Society; hyacynths, 
anemones, &c. of the richest hues and 
sweetest scents, were placed on the table. 
There were also some novel flowers, of pecu- 
liar forms and great beauty. Among the 
fruits of the season were grapes, pines, and 
strawberries, highly cultivated. Of the pa- 
pers read, one treated of varieties of the 
Chinese chrysanthemum; and another re- 
commended an instrument for the applica- 
tion of pulverized quick-lime to destroy in- 
sects on trees and crops. The writer stated 
that this process was much more effectual 
than lime-water. The machine is of tin, and 
not far unlike the flower of a watering pot. 
The lime-powdgr is shaken on through the 
apertures. Mr. Canning has presented the 
Society with a fine collection of Mexican 
plants and seeds, most of which are new to 
this country. It is to be hoped that their 
skilful gardeners will succeed in naturalizing 
them ; and then, I am sure the Society, with 
their wonted liberality, will soon make them 
common throughout Britain, for the general 
enefit, in a way worthy of themselves and 
of the Donor. 


The good folks at the Naturorama complain 
grievously of the evil our ill report has 
brought upon their Exhibition. Now, we 
should be very sorry to mar the prospects of 
any ingenious persons ; and though the Lit. 
Gaz. could not speak in very laudatory terms 
of this spectacle, it did not mean to say that 
among the Shows of the Metropolis at this 
period, it was utterly unworthy of a visit in 
turn. On the contrary, young people may be 
amused with its various subjects, and gather 
from them tolerable ideas of the scenes 





modelled, 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 

Arter the’ tragedy of Virginius; in which 
Macready fully sustained his former reputa- 

ion, our holiday friends were on Monday 
treated with a new tale of enchantment, 
called Zoroaster, or the Spirit of the Star. It 
is fortunate for us poor critics, that pieces of 
this description are looked upon as com- 
pletely exempt from the usual tests of drama- 
tic criticism, because, by this indulgence, we 
avoid many serious inconveniencies ; not the 
least of which would be a history of the dra- 
matis persone, and a detail of the incidents 
and plots of which they are commonly made 
up. Availing ourselves, therefore, of this 
privilege, we shall confine our notice to the 
adventures of one or two of the principal 
characters, and some little account of the la- 
bours of the scene-painter and machinist, It 
appears, then, that Gebir, a shepherd’s son, 
with Zoroaster for his master, and Pamina, a 
disguised princess, for his mistress, is desirous 
of receiving his allotted patrimony and seek- 
ing his fortune in the world. His father gives 
his consent, and their friend the Magician 
supplies him with a * valet de place” in the 
shape of the imp Nigreno, who has the power 
of procuring for him every thing that he can 
possibly desire. Gebir has not proceeded 
far. upon his journey before he feels himself 
fatigued, and modestly requests his attendant 
to furnish him with a magnificent palace to re- 
pose in, which is by magic immediately effect- 
ed. Here he has scarcely had time to enjoy his 
nap before Pamina makes her appearance at 
his gate, and asks for shelter and relief. 
Riches, however, have produced a ‘great 
change in his ideas ; ‘he is not now so.connubi- 
ally disposed as before,-and the lady, is sent 
about her business. Wpén hey waywback she 
sinks down, apparently dex » at the entrance 
to the Temple of Isis, where, opportunely 
enough, she is seen by Zoroaster, whe is the 
high priest of the establishment, and who tells 
her attendant that he has got a very nice bal- 
sam in his pocket, (Friar’s Balsam, we pre- 
sume,) which he has no doubt will revive her. 
The lady accordingly recovers, and being pro- 
nounced by the Oracle heiress to the throne, 
is crowned upon the spot the Queen of Egypt, 
Gebir, filled with remorse for his treatment 
of his old sweetheart, desires to be con- 
ducted to the centre of the earth, where, to 
while away the time, nothing will satisfy him 
but a ** view of the wonders of nature and of 
art,” past, present, and tocome. Now we have 
the machine with the hard name, (of which, 
thanks to the new system of learning Greek, 
the whole audience may understand the mean- 
ing if they will,) and the Wonders of the 
World pass rapidly before him. There is not 
indeed much arrangement in the business, as 
the Pyramids are placed close to the Bay of 
Naples; Tivoli next door to Babylon; and in 
the midst of all this he is favoured with what 
is called a view of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home ”— 
not his own home, but Blackfriar’s Bridge, 
the Patent Shot Manufactory, and St, Paul's, 
which of course gratifies him highly, and calls 
up many agreeable recollections. After see- 
ing the Destruction of Babylon, which con- 
cludes the exhibition, Gebir (not very wisely, 
one would suppose,) desires to be made king 
of it, that he may be the better qualified to 
offer himself as a suitor to the queenof Egypt, 
but by whom he is rejected with disdain. He 
now desires to be made an emperor, which is 
also immediately done ; i.e. he has rather a 
longer cloak put over his shoulders than bee 








fore, the length of a monarch’s train being in 
those days emblematic of the extent of his 


dominions. He now once more. offers his 
hand to. the Queen, and is again refused ; the 
consequence of which is that he sues for im- 
mortality. This last request, however, the 
Magician thinks is carrying the joke too far ; 
he is therefore punished for his presumption 
by having his castle knocked about his ears, 
and is doomed to expiate his follies in one of 
the dungeons of the great pyramid. Here at 
last he comes to his senses, and being once 
more tried by Zoroaster, and found worthy of 
his fate, is rewarded with the hand of Pa- 
miva, and finally dismissed to happiness and 
honour. 

After this detail of the “moving acci- 
dents” which befal the two principal per- 
sonages, we can only find room to remark 
that some of the scenery was very good, and 
some very bad (the Grand Spectacle, how- 
ever, by Stanfield, is a triumph for this Thea- 
tre, and extremely beautiful); that the dresses 
were splendid, and the machinery cumbrous 
and badly worked ; but that, as a composition, 
the piece itself is utterly contemptible. We 
should ‘almost imagine that the. proprietors 
had been anxious to seek for the worst they 
could get, and had “ found it out by proclama- 
tion.” We have not heard to whose pen we 
are indebted for this choice prodiictidn; but 
we think we may venture to assert, that al- 
though the principal character in the Drama 
be a conjuror, the author most assuredly is 
notone. Waliack played the hero well; and 
Mrs. West, as the heroine, was great in her 
part; Harley amusing, and Miss Booth what 
was possible. 

On Thursday, Mr. Munden played Old 
Dornton to a crowded house, and with all his 
wonted excellence. The natural pathos and 
the individuality which he threws into the 
character, makes it entirely his own; and 
a powerful effect it does age upon the 
feelings of an audience. His fine tonches 
were frequently and greatly applauded. 





COVENT GARDEN, 


A sIMILaR Spectacle was performed at this 
theatre. ‘We fancy it was the original idea, 
and that old Drury. caught it somehow or 
other, and got up its companion, for there is 
a strong family resemblance. The name is 
The Sprites of the Moon, and the story is de- 
lightfully old and trite, so as not to puzzle 
the spectators’ minds. A usurping king of 
Egypt wishes to wed his predecessor’s niece, 
so’as to unite the roses and secure the new 
dynasty ; but she loves the rightful heir, who 
has escaped, and lives as an Arabian boy. 
This character (Mirza) is performed by Miss 
Love, and the only thing we could not well 
make out, was, whether the part was really 
male or female. At the end we inclined 
to fancy the former, inasmuch as there was 
some talk of a marriage with the princess. 
But why should we talk of plot or incident, 
when the whole affair is merely a show of 
scenery. In this respect it is an exceedingly 
fine spectacle, though not, we think, com- 
parable to that at the other House. The re- 
flux ofthe Nile is admirably represented ; and 
the secret chamber of the tyrant is at once a 
novelty and masterpiece of scenic art. The 
scene called by the nonsensical title of Polem- 

i is just asmuch too long 
as its mame, and the whole Melodrama was 
fatiguing from its endurance. Mrs. Vining 
had a part so intimately connected with a 
child, that she seemed to be an allegorical 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








personification of a foundling hospital. Young 
Grimaldi was full of activity, Farley a glo- 
rious despot, Miss Beaumont a lovely prin- 
cess, and Blanchard a master Tailor. Much 
applause attended the drop of the curtain, 
and the Sprites were promised to appear 
again in a style which did as much honour to 
Mr. Farley’s invention, as the contrivance of 
the entire thing. ~ 





POLITICS. 
PaRLtAMENT has been playing holiday, and 
we have no news; except that, as the duty 
on Coals has been taken off, they have risen 
in price; as leather did before them, under 
similar unfavourable circumstances. 





VARIETIES. 

Aurora Borealis.—Dr. L. Thienemann, who 
spent the winter of 1820 and 1821 in Ice- 
land, made numerous observations on the 
polar lights. He states the following as some 
of the general results, of his observations :— 
1. The polar lights are situated in the light- 
est and highest clouds of our atmosphere, 
2. They are not confined to the winter sea- 
son, or to the night, but are present, in fa- 
vourable circumstances, at all times, but are 
only distinctly visible during the absence of 
the solar rays. 3. The Polar lights have no 
determinate connexion with the earth. 4. He 
never heard any noise proceed from them. 
5. Their common form, in Iceland, is the 
arched, and in a direction from NE. and 
WSW. 6. Their motions are various, but 
always within the limits of clouds containing 
them.—Ed. Phil. Journal, 

Influence of Saunds on the Elephant and Lion. 
—In the human ear the fibres of the circular 
tympanum radiate from its centre to its cir- 
cumference, and are of equal length; bat 
Sir E. Home has found that in the elephant, 
where the tympanum is oval, they are of 
different lengths, like the radii from the fo- 
cus of an ellipse. He considers that the 
human ear is adapted for musical sounds by 
the equality of the radii, and he is of opinion 
that the long fibres in the tympanum of the 
elephant enable it to hear very minute sounds, 
which it is known to do. A pianoforte hav- 
ing been sent on purpose to Exeter Change, 
the higher notes hardly attracted the ele- 
phant's notice, but the low ones roused his 
attention. The effect of the higher notes of 
the pianoforte upon the great lion in Exeter 
Change was only to excite his attention, 
which was very great. He remained silent 
and motionless. But no sooner were the flat 
notes sounded, than he sprang up, attempted 
to break loose, lashed his tail, and seemed so 
furious and enraged as to frighten the female 
spectators. This was attended with the 
deepest yells, which ceased with the music. 
Sir E Home has found this inequality of the 
fibres in neat-cattle, the horse, deer, the hare, 
and the cat.—Phil. Trans. 1823.—Id. 

Iron found in Bogota, in America.—Hum- 
boldt lately communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences an extract of a letter 
from’ M. Bonssingault, at Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota, in which that traveller states, that he 
found in the Cordillera of Santa Rosa, be- 
tween Timja and Bogota, many masses of 
very ductile native iron, one of which weigh- 
ed about 30 quintals.—Id. 

Effects of an Earthquake on the Vegetation 
ef Wheat.—It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that, since the great earthquake of 1687, no 
wheat will grow on the coast of Peru. In 
some places, indeed, alittle is raised ; but it 


is very unproductive. Rice, on the contrary, 
yields a great return. Before the earth- 
quake, one grain of wheat yielded 200 grains. 

Roman Antiquities.—A few days since, as 
some workmen were employed in digging on 
land belonging to Mr, Creed, adjoining the 
turnpike-road, at Wootten, near Gloucester, 
they discovered, two feet below the surface of 
the earth, a stone, about four feet long and 
three feet wide, on which is carved in alto 
relievo a representation of an ancient war- 
rior on horseback, with a legionary Roman 
sword by his side, and aspear in his hand, in 
the act of striking at a Briton who lies pros- 
trate on the ground, and who is defending 
himself with a sword of a different descrip- 
tion: at. the top of the stone is fixed the 
statue of a female between two lions. It ap- 
pears to have been originally a raised monu- 
ment, as two pedestals on which it stood, 
ornamented with mouldings, were found near 
it. On the lower part of the stone is an in- 
scription, of which the following is a copy : 
RUFUS SITA EQUES CHO VI TRACUM ANN XL STIP 

XXII HEREDES EXS TEST E CURAVE H S$ E 
Which may be translated, ‘* Rufus* Sita, of 
the 6th Cohort of Thracian Calvary, aged 40, 
had served 22 years. His heirs caused this 
to be made according to his will—Let this 
Be sacred.” 

A great number of coins have been found 
in the fields adjoining, at different times, 
chiefly of Tiberius, Ciaudius, and Nero, and 
also of other Emperors. 

Another monument has since been dis- 
covered, but in a very mutilated state; also 
a great many urns of Roman pottery, filled 
with ashes and burnt bones. This monu- 
ment contains the following inscription : 

XX SLIVI SATVRNINI STIPENDIORVM 

XH ORUM MXXXxX. 
The road adjoining to which these remains 
of antiquity were found, was the Hermen or 
Irmen Street of the Romans, called by a 
Saxon word equivalent to the Latin “ via 
militaris”” which Stukeley says, ‘‘ was made 
in the reign of Nero, and extended from the 
Southern Ocean through London to the ut- 
most bounds of Scotland.” In the Bishop of 
Cloyne’s communications to Messrs. Lysons, 
it is stated that ‘‘ the Irmin-street, coming 
from Cricklade, through Preston to Ciren- 
cester, proceeds from thence, forming the 
turnpike road to Gloucester, between Brims- 
eld and Cowley, through Brockworth and 
Barnwood.”’—Provincial Paper. 
Pompeii.—It is mentioned that some of the 
most recent excavations at Pompeii have been 
rewarded by very interesting discoveries. 
Rome.—Translation of a Letter of great 
poetical beauty, from the celebrated Scipio : 
“Do Limplore the Gods’ protection to thee, 
my Celonica?—Does the Sun warm all on this 
earth? All but Scipio, for thou art the sun to 
his mind. I pray thou art well. 
**The day is past, and I am weary: a mourn- 
ful day for the Carthaginians, The valleys 
of Numidia are sown, thick as the grains of 
Egypt, with the mortal remnants of brave 
men: The warriors’ features are fixed in 
death’s eternal quiet. Carthage has fallen 
under the world’s masters. Our legions are 
the rocks of Rome: They have battled as they 
always did and always will—to conquer! Car- 
thage is their own, and the wild frenzy of hu- 


man _ folly now rushes through her palaces, 
her mansions, her dwellings! Carthage, thy 








* Rufus was a common name — the Romans. 





“ Quicquid agit Rufus nihil est nisi Nevia barely 
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day of splendour recedes into the West! I 
rest under the folds of my tent, whilst the 
dim night waves slowly. My body is quies- 
cent, but my mind is with thee. e vigour 
of this day, glorious to our Rome, subsides 
with the present hour. Languor sinks upon 
me, and the visions of the mind pass on. Thy 
eyes watch over me, blessed treasures, which 
first brought tenderness on earth, concen- 
trated as they are with the power of all 
Persia’s pearls, The curls of thy wandering 
hair stray upon my broad breast, and the 
wings of the dove rest upon the rock, 

“‘ The Gods are with me, so shall I ere long 
be with thee. Thou, my heart’s own, must 
abide the course of war. Flutter not thyself 
with fear: Live for thy Roman, who knows it 
not. Scirro.” 

The following letter, addressed to an Artist, 
we give verbatim et literatim from the origi- 
nal, which has been handed to us we presume 
for the amusement rather than the edification 
of our readers : 


to Mr Shatkey Esqr 

anker an hoaps Portsa 
asi bin hinfornd you pantes beests 
i wants you to pante my wale if you Can i 
wants en dun Cumplate to hang up in trunt 
off my new wan wich is 27 foot Long by next 
Satterday i got sum Canvus from mr Rands 
wich i thinks will jest Do for the job i gos 
away to morrw pretty Sharpish so i wants 
you to meat me att the anker an hope prevus 
before i gos to take his demenshuns and Settle 
about the price i am Deer Sur your umbul 
Sarvent. T. SavaG 
if you looks upon top of Sundays papur you 
will seei an the properiter of the wale and 
your mony is shure as the bankers nows me 


Dear Sur 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. ‘ 

Mr. Murray is preparing for publication “ Tales of a 
Traveller,” by Mr. Washington Irving. We have reason 
to believe that other productions advertised as written 
by that agreeable author, never came from his pen. 

There is ready for publication, “* Memoir of the Life 
and Character of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, with 
Specimens of his Powers, and an Estimate of his Genius 
and Attainments compared with those of his great Con- 
temporaries,” by J. Prior, Esq. 

Encoureged by the brilliant success of her Qurika 
the Duchess de Durasis about, dit on, to publish sever: 
Jjolies nouvelles, One, entitled Edouard, is highly praised; 
the others are Olivier, and Les Aventures de Sophie.— 
Paris Letter, 

_ The translator of Walter Scott’s works has exercised 
his talents on an American Romance, the Pilote, and is 
well rewarded, for the work is exceedingly sought after 
at Paris.—Id, 

_ Mons. F. C, H. L. Pouqueville, author of the interest- 
ing Travels in Greece, has written a ‘‘ History of the 
Regeneration of Greece, comprising a Sketch of the 
Events from 1740 to 1824;” 4 vols. 8vo. with 5 Maps 
and 7 Portraits. pp. 2200. Great expectations are formed 
of this work. It was to be published in the first fort- 
night of April, but we do not know whether it has yet 
appeared. 

_ Lhe Ministet of the Interior has just ordered the pub- 
lication of the Voyage round the World, performed by 
the command of his Majesty, in the Uranie and Phy- 
Sicienne corvettes, in 1817, 18, 19, and 20, by M. Louis 
de freycinet. The Prospectus of this important work, 
which will form 8 vols. in 4to. with 4 Atlasses of 348 
Plates, of which 117 are coloured, is in the press. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 

Scenes and Im ions i 
author of “R Nections. of rds ‘is i or a 
rT 's Greek Revolution, 8vo. 12s.—Graham’s 
feerent of a Residence in Chili, 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d.—Ekin’s 
aval Battles from 1744 to 1814, 4to. 3/.3s.—Trial of 
John Smith, ry 4s.—Smith’s Narrative of 
the Atrocities of the Pirates, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Trials, a 
Tale, by the author of “‘ Favourite of Nature,” 3 vols, 
12mo. U..1s.—Seely’s Journey to. the Témples of Flora, 

ated b 











8vo. 16s.—The Birds of Aris transl 

Cary, are 9s. 6d.—Edwards’ Translation of the Orestes 
8vo. 9s.—Gislot’s Elements of 
12mo. 4s. 6d.— Voltaire 
vol, LI, footscap 8y0. 8s, 


the French Lang 
’s Philosophical Dictionary; 


8vo. 8s.—Biddulph on the Holy Spirit, bf 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
April. Thermometer. Barometer. 
from 28 to 54 29-76 to 29°64 

oeee OT — 44 29°32 — 29- 
eens 39 — 46 29°36 — 29°67 
eee» 29— 57 


Friday «...++.. 16 
Saturday ...... 17 
Sunday ........ 18 
Monday, ....... 19 
Tuesday ...... 20 sees SL— 75 
Wednesday .... 21 see 32— GO 

Wind NE, till Sunday, since when SE. and SW. have 
prevailed. — Generally rainy till the 18th; now fine 
Spring weather. The cuckoo was heard here on the 
morning of the 20th. May bugs flying in the evening. 

Rain fallen 625 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Cc. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPO: 

S. K/s lines are not i diately in our 

ee for publication.—We have read no more of 

. T. Smith junior’s offering than the wholesale pla- 
giarism of.a Description of London. 


ly ai hi 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Close ¢ the Present Exhibition. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pail Mall.—The 
Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists, is Open from Ten in the Morning until Five in the 
Evening, and will close this day the 24th instant.—Adm ission 1s, 
—Catalogue 1s. By order) JOHN YUUNG, Keeper, 
*,* The Gallery will be Re-opened, early in MAY, with an 

Exhibition of the Works of Ancient Masters. 


N ATURORAMA.—This beautiful Exhibition 


is now Open at 23, New Bond-street, near Conduit-street. — 





W ANTED, an EDITOR for a popular Journal, 
in a thriving ial and fi ing ‘Town.—— 
Applications (by letter) addressed to A. M., Mr. J. Fairburn’s, 
Bookseller, Broadway, Ludgate-hill, stating the address, quali- 
fications, and Refercaces of the Applicants, will be attended to. 
@OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
\O) street, Pall-Mall East.—The Galleries for the Exhibition and 
Sale of the Works of British Artists is now Open.— ‘it- 
tance 1s.—Catalogue ts. W,. LINTON, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
peng me een Go Tomiie, SE TION next 
dd il at irG |-Mai st. 
a : ‘a COLE. FIELDING, Secretary. 




















Anni Dinner Postponed. 
ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—The Subscribers and Friends to this Institu- 





tion are resp » that in q of a commu- 
nication from H. R. H.the Duke of YORK, the ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER (which was to have taken place on Friday the joth of 
April,) is unavoidably DEFERRED till the latter end of May, 
due notice of which will be gree 
JOHN YOUNG, Honorary Secretary. 
BLING! ONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Gleey ** Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
Non Apollinis magis verum 
Atque hoc, responsum est.— 7% ae 
“ Che identi non si stringano mai, e, la lingua, indietro con- 
tratta produrra facondia sufficiente elegante ; ed il formar poz- 
zette nelle guance in forza di un animato sorriso, aggiungera un 
Non so che all’ effetto generale.—Inamissibile 2 la torpida indif- 
ferenza—ned 2 la forza della voce il debito seguo delia verita— 
ché la voce pid debole pud reportarne la palma.’’—Vide gth 
Golden Rule, translated by the Savant Florentine Sig. Guido 
Sorelli, Professore di Letteratura Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly.——Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 





Subscription Library, 27, Old Bond-street, London. 4 

ME. EBERS begs to announce, that Subscribers 
4 to his LIBRARY of the First Class, paying 101. tos. the 
Year; 6l.6s. the Half-year ; or 3l. 13s.6d. the Quarter, are en- 
titled to 15 Volumes in Town, ana 30 in the Country, and derive 
the following superior accommodations: ist. They are supplied 
immediately with every New Publication they may order--— 
ad. The Propri engages to purehase for this Class any Works 
of general interest, that may not have been previously added to 
the Library—3d. They have the right of choosing from a most 
extensive Collection of the established Works im the various 
branches of English, French, and Italian Literature—¢th. ow 
are admitted to the use of a costly Series of Publications, embel- 
lished with highly finished and coloured Engravings, which illus- 
trate in a beautitul manner the History, Antiquities, Costumes, 
Sports, Pastimes, &c. of the ancient and modern World, together 
with Maps and Atlases, as described in a separate Catalogue. — 





HE CAESARS,——A complete SET of the 
TWELVE C SARS, painted by HONTHORST, to be dis- 
posed of at 56, Pall-Mall, 


= Price 7s. 6d. extra boards, ta 4 
EFFIGIES POE TIC; or, the Portraits of 
the British Poets: illustrated by Notes Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Poetical. 
Published by James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


HE CHAPEAU de PAILLE.—A few Proofs 
and some Bacty coloured Impressions of the much admired 
Engraving by Mr. Cooper, +P of Mademoiselle 


from s 
Lundens, may atill be hed of the Publishers, Hurst, Robi 
& Co. 8 Pall-M — — 


all, and go Cheapside. 
Iu 4to. price gl. 3s. in boards, 
RURAL ARCHITECFURE; or, a Series of 
Designs for Ornamental Co: Sy » Farm and Boat 
Houses, &c. &c.: accompanied by Ground Plans and Geometri- 
calElevations. By P.F.ROBINSON, i 
Printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


SY RIA.—Mr. ARROWSMITH has lately com- 

leted a new and accurate MAP of this interesting Country, 
in Two Sheets, shewing the very great itions lately made ‘to 
its Geography; on which the ancient as well as the modern 
Names are pointed out, and the Routes of the most scientific 
Travellers inserted. Price 11.1s.——Mr. A. has also recently pub- 
lished a large Four Sheet Map of ~~ whereon the Courses 
of the Nile, Gambia, and Senegal ; the Ki s of the Interior; 
the Colour. of the care of Hope, and the Coast Outline, are 
delineated, with all their new features. Price 3l..3s. 

To be had at Arrowsmith’s, 10, Soho-square, 











IN THE PRESS, 
Inthe press, and shortly will be published, 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 
; DE VERE. 


ROSALINE 
—_——_. ** There is a gentle lad 


; 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her. Ask for her; , 
And to her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal’d up counsel.” _______ Love’s Labour Lest. 
A Continental Tour.—Shortly will be published, by Baldwin, 
Cradock, & Toy, mn 2 vols, Byo. | 
MEMENTOES, Historical and Classical, of a 
TOUR through Part of FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and 
ITALY, in the ¥ ears 1821 and 1822. Includi: summary History 
of the principal Cities, and of the most memorable Revolutions, 
and Descriptions of the most famed Edifices and Works of Art ; 
with an Account of striking Classic Fictions, Ceremonies, &c. &c, 
Speedily will be published, in 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
A TRANSLATION from the German of 
GOETHE'S celebrated Novel, WILHELM MEISTER. 

** The Schlegels, however, had exhibited a model of a poet 
such as no er country ever saw. If they were in the right, 
he, Wieland, must honestly confess that he knew but of three 
poets—Homer, speare, Goethe.”—-Gruber’s Wieland Ge- 
schildert.—** Wilhelm Meister is full of ingenious and lively 
discussions.” - - - It claims our attention from ** the interest we 
feel in gery the opinion of Gotthe on every subject, - - - The 
character of Mignon is mysterious like a dream.”—De Stael’s 
Germany.— Printing for 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinvurgh; and'G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 


In a few days will be published in French and AEN ivol. Bro. 
NAPOLEON'S’ HISTORICAL | MEMOIRS ; 
+% the Fourth Livraison.—Amongst its leading Contents will 
be found: Account of the Hostilities against Rome in February 
1797, and the Treaty of Tolentino concluded with the Pope— 
Sketch of the History of Corsica, from the it Times to the 
Evacuation of that Island by the English in 1796; including par- 
ticulars relating to King Theodore, Pascal, i ‘am paign 
of the Army of Italy in 1797 ; Battle of the Tagliamento; Retreat 
of the Archduke Charles; ‘light of the Imperial Family from 
Vienna; of the Julian Alps by the French ; Signature of 
the Preliminaries of Leoben—State of Venice ame ginuing 

i i nd M pted by the Senate ; 











of 1797; a 4 P 

March of the French on Venice ; and Revol 
—Negotiations with Genoa, Sardinia, Rome, and Naples. in 1797 
OF the Cispadan, Transpadan, and Cisalpine pub i 
Counter-revolutionary Conspiracy, headed by Pichegru, detected 
by Napoleon—Conduct of Moreau—Triumph of the Di 

the 18th of Fructider; D i the Royal 
Party—-Negociation and 
Return to Paris; his public 





ol 

Peace of Campo poe a 
reception popularity; his con- 
F e 'y oT the th of Louis XV1.-— 
Bernadotte insulted by the Populace at Vienna~Assassination of 
Duphot at Rome—Intentions of the Directory, and Advice of Na- 
poleon—-Proposed Expedition to Egypt—-Remarks on the Mili- 
tary Operations of Beaulieu, Wurmeser, A'vinzi, the Arehduke 
Charles, and Napoleon, in 1796 and 1797. _ With an Appendix of 
important and highly curious illustrative uments. 

blished by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street ; and 
M. Bossange & Co. Great Marlborough-street. 








Catalogues and Terms of the 9d and 3d Classes. of Sub: 


can be had on application, or forwarded to any direction. 


Incorporated 
a . HEVe) : 
L' TERARY FUND SOCIETY, under the im- 
mediate Patronage of His Majesty.—The ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of this Society will be celeb d at F J 
Hall, on Wednesday the 12th of May; on which occasion 
His Royal Highness the Duke of YORK will take the Chair. 
The pany of such Nobl Genti as may ‘a- 
vourable to an Institution, which has for its object the relief of 
Men of Talent (Authors) in distress, is earnestly solicited. 








Stewards. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdown, 
The Right Honourable Lord Templetown, 


eral ittiam Heselti ea 
i eseitine, ° 
W. Ki 








Mr. Sh taker, Rich: 
Sheriff Sir Peter Laurie, t, Req. 
jamin Cabbell, Esq. Esq. 
L. A. De la Chaumette, . \° 
illiam Fraser, o Thomas Snodgrass, 3 
Thomas Gent, Esq. . [John Walpole Willis, Esq. 


to the Stewards; also the 
: Chabert cribs Sots, pets Fields; aad at he Bar 


¢ Freemasons’ Tay 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
‘n Svo. with ala 


I e Ma ice 12s. boards, 
[HE GREEK REV LUTION; its Origin and 
Progress: together with some Remarks on the Religion, 
National Character, ke. in Greece. 
By EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. Author of * An Historical 
Review of the Spanish Kevyolation,”” ke. &e, 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In Post Svo. 8s, boards, the,ad edit. of ~s 
HE LUCUBRATIONS of . HUMPHREY 
RAVELIN, Esq. late Major in * * Regiment of Infa 


“* He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose like an ho- 
nest an and a niles and now he is turn’d grapher.”” 


Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, A 


4 New Remedies PR BA 
RMULARY for the PREPARATION and 
MODE of employing several NEW REMEDIES ; vis. the 
Nux Vomica, Morphine, Prussic Acid, Strychnine, Veratrine; 
the Active Princi sof Ci » Emetine, lodine, &e. with an 
Introduction and copious Notes, by the late CT. HADEN. Trans. 
lated from the French of MAJED ad edit. with numerous 
Alterations and Additions, by ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. &c, 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 92, Fleet-street. 


‘spearee 


Maria-l. 











THE LITERARY GAZBEEE, te. 5 


TRE 20 2d Volume’ of ‘sir. ietoess Translation 


= sr , eR 


Linn s on n the ie PHILOSOPHY of MO- 
MILLER, the Bop. Maik Dublin. 


Prine for icho Mercer’ es Albemarieatrst 

as. Gd. ad edi 
ESAS 2 on the "ANATOMY and “fiLo. 
pas «48 Mbdoe teen a By CH. “pny a ate 

mein the Setog ceopees Stara, Abematieret 
Rees in 6 UN of IRELAND, 
av Aye *, Mane 

vigzoal oetemnmee 














Mons, of ae eran the CELE- 


with some Account of his 
Welggen by HIMSELF. 
Printed for Loogmans! Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
in three sizes—8vo. 9s. 6d. bis. ; ecage oe oad 7s. bds. ; colames 


DON JUAN, Cantos XV: and XVI. 
pr ge bi mar bad, ae gy eee 
a Drama. By 








’s New 
ae © the Kin 
on e Sn and SYM- | London. 


of CATARACT, ttm eth ii 

a ot eo calculated to prevent the oc- ~ 

indness, o render unnecessary pone 
Extraction: illustrated “1. 


al C leg: of 
hey = nica + ane of he Bore His ° of 
fore W. EW Whiter, Ave-Maria-lane, 





at Pocket Volume, 6s. 
PALER INTERPRETER; “consisting 


Fisch acy tpehes weraations, om subjects of - 
Soo 


is added, in « separate column, 
faabsoewor 'y calculated 





12mo. 11, 199. bds. 


, 18, Strand. 
Blagdon’s x Dread Imepice 6s. 6d. half-bd. 
EMS of WiL- 
Edition contains the 


pate MISCELL ELL LANEOUS. Be 
The White Docet hnitone 


er Dadiec, The 
be} ai he hele i oy the the Astor crsade ebramat Poems, with the 


Te ee re yn 
Of whom ma: ty oy 


Ecclesiastical Sketches. In Bvo. 6. 6d. bds. 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent. In 8vo. 


boards. 
. tr Excursion, a Poem. In 8vo. 2d edit. lds. 


A Description of the Scenery of the the Lakes, in 
_ @he North of England. 4th edit. 


Vols. 1 & 2, in 8vo. with Plates, 

VELS" in BRAZIL, ‘in the an 1817, 
edertaken Com Majesty 
x Peed Dee CHAMLES' VON aernos 








L_EtTERSOEION. J ONATHAN OLD OLDSTYLE, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Author of The Sketch * 
With a B josrephical Notice. 
don : tinea Wi isons Royal Exchange. 
Bvo. price 30s. 
A’ NNALINE; or, Motive-Hunting. 
wey oO ew eallids, prima specie leta, tractatu dura, éventu 


ee ioe for James ie Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


nPHE 2d Volume of VOLTAIRE’S PHILOSO- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY is now realy - 

London: Printed for John & H. L. Hunt, Tavistock- Fes vend 

Covent Garden ; =~ sold by all — wn and Country 


vols. 12mo. 21s. boa: 
TRIALS: a e. By the ‘Author of ** The 


Favourite of Nature,” &c. Ke. 
“To ee. m this his — state, 


When ad Toa bien of of human fate 
on Hea 


Toa ven.??— 
Printed for G. ra w. vB weiaaben, a 


E armour of the PIRATES ; being 
led Sufferings endured 

















a faithful N 
of | by the Author \ Somme © hie ie Capit am among the Pirates of the 


Island of Ca’ arities 
AKON SMITH, who was 
as a Pirate, and ac- 
& W. B. Whit teaker, Ave-Maris-lane. 


—In 2 vols. 19mo. 
HOW to be to be RID of a WIFE, and ‘The LILY of 
ANNANDALE. Tales b: ae SPENCE. 
Printed me Ppa ne a Orme, Brown, & Green. 
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